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Editorial Sidelights 


OSES have not had front cover position for some months, and so we are 
glad to present this month the beautiful and striking illustration of Rose, 


Token. 


Children should be taught the rudiments of gardening at an early age, and 
the article this month entitled “A Special Garden for the Children” gives some 
very direct and definite thoughts which will be helpful to parents in planning 
the promotion of the garden idea with the young people. Those who are not 
parents will get some decidedly interesting angles from a perusal of this article. 


Elmer D. Smith, an authority on the Hardy Chrysanthemum, tells us of the 
“Types of the Primitive Chrysanthemum,” with illustrations. 


Coit O. Colburn in his inimitable manner shows us how to improve our Gladi- 
olus collections by adding some of the new things which are really worthwhile. 
Colburn has a way of analyzing, and a way of presenting his analysis, which is 
most helpful. 


Dr. McFarland explains “How to Think About Roses in February,” and gives 
us some illustrations which tell us something about the work of planting Roses. 


Plants for the Rockery are an interesting subject to many people these days, 
and Clifford L. Van Slyke presents the merits of one dozen of the pink-flowered 
sorts. 


State Flowers are interesting to a large number of people, and Mrs. Grace 
M. Spice, in the illustrated article “Consider the State Flowers,” writes of the 
flowers which have been adopted by the different States with brief descriptions. 

Dr. Howe in commenting on the prolifieacy of certain Dahlias, shows a pic- 
ture of a clump of 127 tubers. 

Most gardeners want practieal facts which will help them with their gardens. 
They do not look for such thoughts as George W. Siefken has given us this 
month in his “The Spiritual Charm of a Chinese Garden.” But no one can 
read this article carefully and understandingly without having a better appre- 
ciation of the garden, of soil-contact, and of the spiritual value of a garden. 


An analysis of one hundred varieties of Roses, made by G. A. Stevens, com- 
mencing in this issue and coneluded next month, gives brief but authoritative 
information to rose growers who want to select Roses especially adapted to their 
requirements. 

The regular departments, “Garden Facts and Philosophies,” “Seasonal 
Glimpses of Nature,” “February in California Gardens,” “Timely Suggestions 
for February,” and “Vegetable Garden Chats,” together with a wealth of short 
articles contain boiled-down information on a great variety of subjects. 

A. C. Biggerstaff gives a bird’s-eye view of “The Gladiolus at the World’s 
Fair,” the real highlight of which is the naming of the very earliest variety to 
bloom. 

The Children’s Page is especially good this month, and several short articles 
on birds contain some very definite facts. 

“Health and Care of House Plants” is a subject that many are interested in 
at this season of the year, and Mrs. A. Ferdinand Spitzli writes interestingly 
under this title. 


The Editorial Department comments on some of the important phases of life, 
including “Physical Phases of Education” and “Spir‘tual Value of a Garden.” 
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Tulips, as representative of the early blooms of Springtime, attract the imagi- 
nation of Children and get them out into the open to study Nature’s secrets 


A Special Garden for the Children 


DO not want Tiger Lilies in my 


garden. They remind me of soap- 
suds. We used to have them 


<é | 

when I was a child and we always 
poured the washwater on them.” A 
woman who has luxurious Sweet Peas 
and long rows of Zinnias made that 
statement. To me this was a shocking 
attitude, but suspecting that she con- 
sidered me somewhat fanatical about 
my flowers, I decided that we were even. 
Then another friend who wanted “Just 
anything that the chickens do not de- 
vour” turned down my offer of white 
[ris with: 

“T do not care for white Iris, nor 
blue. We had white and blue Iris when 
| was a child, so I do not like them, but 
| will take some of the yellow when they 
multiply enough to divide.” 


Comparing these statements, I began 
wondering if my own very young daugh- 
ters would grow up to hate my beloved 
Amaryllis and Daffodils, the Bougain- 
villea that sprawls against the wall, and 
he Cedar Trees that came from their 
rrandfather’s farm. I just could not 
elieve they would. It is not customary 
o hate the silver teapot that mother 
»wned; there are people everywhere 
‘herishing the clocks that ticked their 
vouths away; many a woman clings to 
lishes she washed as a child. That was 
t! Children learn to cherish the things 
hey are taught to care for and respect. 
Perhaps the Iris and Tiger Lilies in 
question had been neglected and allowed 
to grow straggly. Perhaps the children 
had never cut the blossoms for a shining 
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A Boy’s Window Garden 


breakfast table, nor to serid to a friend 
abed with the measles. 


Then I read somewhere a_ didactic 
opinion that a mother with growing chil- 
dren should not attempt to grow flowers. 
This article left the impression that chil- 
dren were like elephants in a flower 
garden. If the flowers did not get 
trampled down, the children had their 
style cramped. I was properly incensed, 


and so we built a children’s garden. 


TH ERE is a play yard at the back, with 
a real honest-to-goodness playhouse, a 
swing apiece, a sand bed, a rock pile, 
and a few shrubby trees for shade and 
hide-and-seek. Adjoining this play yard, 
but separated from it by the playhouse 
and a broad walk, is the garden; and 
there the children play as often as any- 
where else. 

Do they trample in the‘ flower beds? 
Almost never. No one else walks in our 
flower beds, why should they? We have 
numerous broad, clearly-defined paths. 
If there is anything a child loves, it is a 
winding path through a forest of Queen 
Ann’s Lace and towering MHollyhocks. 
Here Goldenlocks might have walked that 
eventful day. The vine that has climbed 
a wire to a tree-top might well lead right 
to the giant’s door. There are bridle 
paths where stick horses from the riding 
academy may gallop almost any morn- 
ing. Also tricycle paths with a loop 
around the fig tree, and occasional twists 
and turns. It seems more like going 
places if you turn once in a while. 

There are always some unplanted, but 
spaded and manured flower beds where 
little hands may plant Zinnias, Rose Cut- 
tings, or Watermelon. Last Summer our 
four-year-old miss grew an okra stalk so 
tall that we needed a stepladder to reach 
the pods. At its foot was a clump of 
Zinnias that no one else dared cut a 
single flower from. Each child has a 
small flower bed hoe of her very own, 
with which she is allowed to hoe just 
anywhere, even among the cherished 
Gladiolus. There have been casualties, 
but very few, because each plant is a 
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The Farm Garden always interests the Children, either for the luscious fruit, for 
the tasty vegetables in season, or perhaps for the flowers to Teacher and Mother 


valued possession. The Chinese Elm is 
for climbing purposes. Instead of trim- 
ming it up into a shapely tree, we left 
two limbs low enough for the children 
to reach. We have Butterfly Bushes to 
draw swarms of butterflies, and in a 
corner far from the haunts of the black 
eat, that the three-year-old calls ‘“Mit- 
tens,” is the bird bath for the Redbirds. 
It really is “not so hot,” as bird baths go, 
but the birds will never know the dif- 
ference, and the children have not yet 
discovered some of the faney lavatories 
that vainer birds possess. 


UT, of course, the greatest fun of all 

is cutting flowers. Annuals, colorful 
and easy to grow, and easy to pick, are 
planted in quantity in irregular beds. 
Bluebonnets and Shirley Poppies and 
Painted Daisies are by far the most popu- 
lar flowers with the very young. Their 
stems cup easily. All children love to 
use scissors, and their colors would please 
any savage. It is in the clump of Blue- 
bonnets that the Easter rabbit is wont 
to leave her eggs. Other prime favorites 
are California Poppies, Snapdragons, 
Sweet Peas, Stocks, Corntflowers, Bounce- 
ing Bet, and Johnny-jump-ups. If you 
are giving your children a flower garden, 
they may have better luck planting large 
seeds, but little children like little flowers. 
Length of stem has no value to them, 
just enough to hold in a fist. There 
should be a supply of very small vases 
if you do not want your tables cluttered 
with bottles and jelly glasses. It is even 
quite possible to grow rarer and more 
expensive flowers. If you do not want 
the Easter Lilies ruthlessly eut, which 
you do not, let the children save them to 
earry to Sunday School, or remain to 
ripen seeds. 

Few children would think of chopping 
down a spike of Yucca, and few have 
the energy to keep a Butterfly Bush shorn 
of beauty. 

Cactus, of course, must be kept out 
of reach of baby hands, and poisonous 
plants have no pla » in a child’s garden. 
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New or strange flowers are reasonably 
safe from childish hands, especially if 
considerable interest is taken in the un- 
folding of the first blossoms. 


So my children are growing up in a 
garden. Among their memories will be 
the fragrance of Huisache in the spring 
air, and of mint underfoot, the whistle 
of gulf winds in tree-tops, and the blaze 
of Tithonia under a summer sun. 


Robin Goes For Help 


WO little girls, who had done their 

dolls’ washing out in their back yard, 
hung their twine clothesline between an 
old apple tree and a hook on the kitchen 
window sill. They didn’t take in their 
clothesline when they took down their 
washing, but the end at the window was 
loosened and that left the string lying 
on the ground. Next day an industrious 
Robin, hopping around, spied this string. 
Fine material, she thought, it would be 
for weaving into her nest. So she hastily 
snatched it up and got a decided jerk 
when she started away with it. It didn’t 
come so easily as she expected. So she 
took a fresh hold and pulled and pulled. 
At last she decided she was not strong 
enough to loosen it, and away she flew. 


The children’s mother, who had been 
watching these persistent but unavailing 
efforts, thinking Mrs. Robin might com« 
around again sometime, stepped out and 
cut the string from the apple tree. No 
sooner had she returned to her place at 
the kitchen window, than Mrs. Robin 
arrived oa the ground with her mate. 
She had gone to secure assistance in get- 
ting this prize for their new home. Both 
birds now took hold of the string and 
flew off with it so easily that Mr. Robin 
must have laughed at his good wife for 
asking help on such an easy job as that. 

Even our Birds have their ways of tell- 
ing each other what they want as well 
as we, and they can do some _ wise 
planning. 

Cynthia Cook, (N. Y.) 


Pink and White Petunias 
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Chrysanthemum morifolium 
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Chrysanthemum articum 


Types of the Primitive Chrysanthemum 

















Chrysanthemum indicum 


T may be interesting to the readers 
to present a few illustrations show- 
ing the primitive types from which 
ur modern Chrysanthemums have been 
produced. These changes have been 
eradually taking place for over a hundred 
At about that time the breeding 
of Chrysanthemums was first inaugurated 

Europe. Since then many establish- 
ments, both foreign and American, have 
devoted much time to the production of 
new varieties from seed. 

The process is simple... One has to 
know the two reproducing organs, one 
that receives the pollen and the other 
that produces the pollen. The seed ripens 
n about six weeks and the new plants 
‘lower the succeeding Autumn after ger- 
nination. 


The original types as we know them 


vears. 
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By ELMER D. SMITH, (Mich.) 


are morifolium, articum, coreanum, and 
indicum. The first three are either white 
or a delicate shade of pink. Indicum is 
a yellow from China. From these small 
single flowers, step by step the Chry- 
santhemum has been built up until it has 
become double, all sizes from one-half 
inch to ten or twelve inches in diameter, 
and has a full range of the spectrum 
colors with the exception of those which 
are pure-blue. 

Those who are interested in the produc- 
tion of new varieties are at a loss to know 
from whence the red or erimson shades 
came, as there would be no_ possibility 
of producing red from the colors of the 
types given above. It is possible that 
morifolium is of various colors, but the 
one that we have seen is light-pink. Many 
of the mountain varieties, which are grown 
in cascade forms, are crimson and are not 
far removed from morifolium. As far 
as the writer knows there are no definite 
records of all colors of the primitive 
types, but it seems probable that there 
must have been red among some of them, 
for the double-flowered red Chrysanthe- 
mums have been known for many years. 


Appended are descriptions of the types 
above mentioned :— 


Chrysanthemum mortifoliwm — Flowers 
single, flesh-pink with lavender shadings, 
fully developed September 15th; height of 
plant, three feet. Foliage of the flowering 
shoots very small, and those of the stems 
larger, four inches wide. Stems of the 
flowering shoots pliant like the mountain 
types producing laterals their entire length, 
all of which perfect flowers. 


Chrysanthemum articum — Nearly pure- 


white, single, first flowers October first; 
height of plants twelve inches. Foliage 
small, largest leaves two inches wide. A 


fine subject for rock gardens. 


Chrysanthemum indicum — Flowers yel- 
low, single, three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter; stems pliant like mountain varie- 
ties; makes many laterals all of which 
flower. Out-of-door plants attain a height 
of about two feet, although they can be 
had much taller if propagated early and 
grown inside. Flowers about November 
first. 


Chrysanthemum coreanum—Coreanum, as 
the name indicates, is indigenous to a 
country north of ours. With us it is very 


much inclined to make blind rather than 
flowering growths. This may be due to 


extreme heat, or soil conditions. 
the new hybrids, 
flowering. 


Some of 
very 


however, are free 








4 Y A. 
NW fay! 
Chrysanthemum indicum ;—showing habit 
or style of growth 
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“Sweetening’ for the Up-to-Date Gladiolus Garden 


STOCK of anything, no matter 


how high its quality, needs occa- 
sional “sweetening” to keep it up- 


to-date and interesting. By sweet- 
ening we mean, in the case of a book store, 
the addition of new publications to the 
display; of a dress shop, the addition of 
the latest ideas in fabries, colors and gad- 
gets to intrigue the eye; in the case of the 
Gladiolus Garden, the addition of some of 
the newer varieties, bringing new colors, 
or color combinations—new flower styles, 
if you please—to add interest and 
freshness. 

Imagine, you who know Gladiolus, a 
garden planted only with Halley, Albania, 
Sweet Lavender, Gold, Crimson Glow, 
Herada, Scarlet Princeps, Alice Tiplady, 
Mrs. Pendleton, Anna Eberius, Evelyn 
Kirtland, and Wilbrink; with, perhaps, 
Carmen Sylva, Mrs. Douglass, Jenny 
Lind, Mrs. F. C. Peters, and E. J. Shay- 
lor. Beautiful, certainly, but do they in- 
trigue?—does the sight of them give you 
a real thrill? Decidedly no. Such a 
garden needs sweetening. 

To sweeten it we need new varieties. 
The woods are full of them—as we used 
to say in the days before a good stand of 
timber became something to exclaim at. 
New Glads, from everywhere, some of 
them clamoring for recognition; others 
moving steadily to the front without 
ballyhoo, and still others that have been 
taken to the hearts of the fortunate few 
who have discovered them in comparative 
obscurity. Yes, indeed, there are plenty 
of varieties with which we may sweeten 
the glad patch, but care should be used 
to avoid acquirement of the mediocre, 
which would only disappoint and be dis- 
carded in another year. 

Unfortunately there is much written in 
praise of quite ordinary Gladiolus; most 
of it, to be sure, by their originators or 
introducers. Some of it is obviously 
bombastic exaggeration. Some of it is 
sincerely written, but by those with a 
limited knowledge of recent developments 
in the gladiolus world. Much reflects the 
parental attitude—that considers their 
little girl the prettiest and their little boy 
the brightest. All of which is of small 
help to the one who would know the truth 
about certain Glads, and how they 
measure up when the yardstick of con- 
temporary merit is applied to them. 


ITH me Glads are a hobby. I grow 
them for the pleasure they give. Last 
year I planted 139 varieties I had never 
planted before, having heard or read good 
things about all of them. At least a dozen 
of these varieties will not be planted in 
my garden again, and the bulbs will be 
thrown away. What I don’t want to grow 
isn’t good enough for me to be responsible 
for someone else growing. There is 
another dozen, or more, which will be 
planted again on sufferance. They must 
show distinct improvement over their past 
performance or out they, too, will go. 
In addition to the 139 in my own 
garden, last Summer I saw 52 other varie- 
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Reverie is among the very love- 
liest of the newer introductions 


ties new to me that I was able to check 
on thoroughly, and many others that I 
either was unable to study carefully or 
liked so little I did not consider them 
worth bothering with. I mention all this to 
explain my point of view on varieties, 
and because persons occasionally write to 
me requesting my “list,” which is non- 
existent, for I do not deal in bulbs. What 
I say is said with the hope of steering 
some other glad fancier to ports of eall 
where he may find a eargo to his liking. 

I remember visiting the garden of a 
hybridizer and looking at a group of seed- 
lings that were in bloom for the first time. 
Among them was one_ small-floreted 
variety with four florets out—two of them 
wilted—and of a color combination I dis- 
liked exceedingly. Knowing the hybrid- 
izer well, I spoke bluntly: “Well,” I said, 
“it wouldn’t take me long to pull that 
blooming thing up.” 

He reached over, turned the flower face 
toward his, and looked at it. With a 
shake of h‘s head, he released it. No,” 
said he, “somebody will like it.” 


Thus it is that we become flooded with 
gladiolus varieties, for there are few 
indeed that somebody will not like. The 
sad part of it is that many of these Glads 
of small merit find their way into com- 
merece, where they only muddy the water 
with their futile splashings in an effort 
to win recognition. Would that some of 
our hybridizers evidenced more judgment 
and less paternal instinct (albeit that of 
the foster parent) toward these inferior 
progeny. 

But enough of Glads we don’t like. 
Let’s turn our attention to some of the 
newer varieties that have proved very 
interesting,—most of them of outstanding 
beauty. 


T the head of the latter class is 

Reverie (Palmer), a 1934 introduc- 
tion that is going places, or I don’t know 
my Glads. As beautiful as Picardy. (Inci- 
dentally, from the same originator.) Not 
as large, and with more delicate coloring. 
In color it is light safrano-pink, fading 
to ereamy-white in the throat. Very 
lovely. Plenty of size and florets open. 
In fact, it’s close to my idea of a perfect 
Glad. 


Mary Elizabeth (Dr. Stevens) is one of 
the most beautiful Glads you will find in 
a season’s search. White, with a pale-yel- 
low throat. Florets moderately large, and 
nicely placed on a tall, aristocratic spike. 
In early September we had three kinds of 
weather in as many days, during which a 
spike of Mary Elizabeth in my garden 
opened 11 florets before the bottom one 
started to go. 


A variety that deserves much more at- 
tention than it gets is John Sharman 
(Fischer). As a matter of fact, not many 
have seen it, and it has never been exhib- 
ited at a show. It is a glowing salmon- 
pink, with a spot of brilliant orange-red 
in the throat. It grows more than 5 feet 
tall, and a typical flower-spike will meas- 
ure 20 inches, with six 5-inch florets open- 
ing at once. Wonderful in a light-green 
vase, 

Another exeeptionally-tall grower is 
Gloriola (Ellis), of warm, glowing 
peach-red with a clean light-yellow blotch 
on the lower petals. The light-red fades 
into white at the back of the throat. 
Mighty pretty. My only objection—which 
may not be an objection with you—is that 
it throws side spikes. Have had two of 
them in bloom at once on one plant. 


From the land of heather comes R. Y. 
Mair (Mair), a gorgeous yet soft red that 
will open six 5-inch florets simultaneously 
on a 20-inch flower-head. In hue it is 
between light-red and light orange-red, 
with a earmine blotch on the lower petals, 
the blotch having an aura of spectrum- 
red. The florets flare widely, and are 
erowded on the stem, overlapping con- 
siderably, but as a mass of color it is 
fine. 


A most attention-compelling variety is 
Gladys Clegg (Symons), from Australia. 
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Its color is a warm apricot-salmon, with 
huge, velvety, dark-red blotch. It cer- 
tainly is striking, but after sitting near a 
vase of it for an hour one afternoon I 
concluded that, as a cut flower at least, 
it was one of those varieties of which 
those who like it speak very highly. Per- 
sonally I consider that blotch too dom- 
inant for the flower to be truly beautiful. 


Sunnyside (Phillips) is the most pop- 
ular Glad of all with the Australians. It 
is lovely in color—deep rose-pink, dark- 
ening to rose-color at the tips of the 
petals, but fading to white in the deep 
throat: Heavy, white rib-lines. The 
smaller lower petals are creamy-white, 
with a touch of pale-yellow. Distinct 
markings of rose-color at the bottom of 
the bell. An 18-inch spike showed 16 
buds, with 9 open florets, the bottom one 
measuring a little more than 4 inches. 
Placement better than other Australian 
varieties. 


From near home comes a variety that 
makes up in charm what it may lack in 
size—Marjorie Morrill (Jacobs). The 
florets are of medium size and exquisite in 
color. .Soft-yellow, with beautifully- 
blushed pink tips, and backs of the petals 


showing more pink. Nine florets will 
open in perfect condition. A_ fine 
decorative. 


A lovely and decidedly-different variety 
is Mexican Fire Opal (Salbach). The 
outer ends of the petals are reddish red- 
orange, the color gradually lightening 
toward the center, with the throat a pale 
red-orange. Upper petals broad and flar- 
ing, with very pale rib-lines. The tips 
are curled and their edges streaked with 
dark-red. Usually one-lipped, with the 
small petal carrying a_ small blotch 
streaked and stippled in pure red-orange. 
Five-inch florets with five opening at once. 
You’ll want this. 

Another unusual Glad that I like very 
much is Mme. Curie (Brown). It may be 
classed, perhaps, as a smoky, being a rich, 
dark violet-red, changing to light red- 
violet in the upper part of the throat, the 
whole suffused with silvery pale-blue. 
Lower petals become pale-yellow deep in 
the throat, with a marking of red. Opens 
6 large florets in good condition. 


Speaking of unusual Glads, don’t over- 
look Bagdad (Palmer). I had a spike of 
this variety last Summer that was about 
as perfect as I ever expect to see a Glad. 
Florets at the base of the stalk measured 
54% inches. Six beautifully opened, and 
perfectly placed as well. Flower-head 
25 inches long; the buds totaling 18. 
Color is light red-orange flushed with 
violet. Lower petals lighten to pale-yel- 
low, prettily veined with light-red in the 
throat. Classed as a smoky. 


You who appreciate clarity of color will 
like Frank O. Shepardson (Fischer), an 
exceptionally clear-pink, with thin, white 
radial lines. Two small lower petals carry 
a small orange-red blotch with a streak of 
dark violet-red. A beautiful garden 
variety, especially. 

A Glad that makes a really grand show 
in the garden is Mauve Magic (Arenius). 
Last Summer this grew more than 5 feet 
tall in my garden, with huge florets of an 
intense, light violet-red, with a violet 
blotch on the central lower petal, and a 
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rich, red marking. While the substance 
is rather soft, it opens 5-6 florets and 3 
colorful buds, giving a lot of color, of a 
hue you may or may not like. 

Veronica (Errey) is fine. It is pure 
violet-red; between rhodamine-purple and 
aster-purple, according to Ridgway. The 
color pales deep in the throat, and there 
is a very pale rib-line on one upper petal. 
The pale green-yellow pollen soils the 





of unusual form and intense color 


flower, but is not noticeable at a distance, 
the general color is so strong. Opens 6-7 
florets simultaneously on a 16-bud flower- 
spike. 

Very lovely in color is Charles Martin 
Loeffler (Brown), shown in 1934 for the 
first time. It is pale-violet, streaked at 
the tips with violet. The lower petals are 
blotched with dark red-violet with central 
streak of dark-red. Pale-violet stamens 
and anthers. Bottom florets on a 16-inch 
spike measure 314 inches. Of 14 buds, 
6-7 open at once. 

My notes on Allenwood (Hornberger) 
start with the same four words with which 
I opened the preceding paragraph. Its 
color is geranium-pink, flushed rose-doree, 
and it has a pretty throat marking in 
which violet-red is streaked and veined, 
with a suffusion of rich color between the 
lines. The bud-count is 21, with several 


nicely-faced, though rather crowded 


florets open at one time. 


Trevonian (Hornberger) has compelled 
my admiration the past two seasons. It 
is light violet-red, considerably streaked 
and flecked with darker color. Opens 6-7 
large florets at once on a long, strong 
spike. Has been noticeably good at 
Boston gladiolus shows, and is very pleas- 
ing in the garden. 

A photograph often fails to convey an 
adequate idea of a flower’s beauty. When 
I first saw a picture of Margaret Fulton 


(Ogrodinichek) I decided that I didn’t 
eare for it—the shape of the florets 


especially. Last Summer I saw it in 
bloom, made notes, and this is the way 
they start: “Beautifully-shaped floret.” 
Then I continue for more than 100 words, 
detailing the beauties of Margaret Fulton. 
I’ll summarize them: Dominant inner 
petals pure geranium-pink, fading to verv- 
pale yellow in throat. Tips deeper in 
tone, due to flecking of searlet-red. Outer 
petals form triangular frame of deep 
geranium-pink, with petals heavily 
streaked at tips with scarlet. Intense 
color. 


A tall, ruffled-yellow bears the euphon- 
lous name Golden Chimes (Ellis) 
Exquisite primrose-yellow with a strong 
vellow throat marking. — Pale-lavencer 
stamens. .The individual florets measure 
4 inches. Closely spaced, giving a wide, 
unbroken mass of golden color. Six buds 
out of 20 open at once. 

Another nice yellow is Golden Cup 
(Palmer). In hue it is Ridgway’s pinard- 
yellow, and is pure self-color. In shape 
the florets are slightly cupped, yet 
measure 4 inches across. Five open in 
good condition on a graceful spike. This 
originator has given us a still newer yel- 
low in Jonquil (Palmer), another self- 
color, and the deepest in hue of any yel- 
low Gladiolus I have seen. 


Outstanding beauty is truly exemplified 
in Lotus (Prestgard). Its large florets 
flare broadly, each a triangle of loveliness. 
Creamy-white in color, flushed with an 
exquisite tinting of very-pale pink. Firm, 


waxy substance. Edges of the petals 
charmingly crinkled and curled. You'll 


be growing this one, sooner or later. 


Avignon (Errey) is a sport of Mrs. S. 
A. Errey. It is one of those big, showy 
Glads that some fanciers go for in a big 
way. Florets measure 5% inches, and 
open nearly full size to the tip of the 
spike. Its color is very-pale red (Ridg- 
way’s cameo-pink), and even paler in 
the throat. Blotched, usually on one petal, 
a shade lighter than Ridgway’s bordeaux, 
the blotch carrying a streak of dark 
violet-red. Opens 6-7 florets, with 14 
buds on a 20-inch spike. Large, floppy 
petals of rather soft substance. 
from the 
pleases me 


originators 
Chasseur 


Another 
which 


same 
more is 


(Errey). Strong in color, and really 
quite gorgeous. Ridgway’s rose-doree, 


flecked and streaked with red. Has a 
broad blotch of amaranth-purple, which 
lightens to brilliant searlet-red on_ its 
outer edge. There is a distinctive streak 
of very-pale yellow on the outer section of 
the blotch, and a brilliant touch of pale 
green-yellow deep in the throat. The 
(Continued on page 76) 
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How to Think About Roses in February 





By J. HORACE McFARLAND 





Buried over the Winter, Roses being taken out for spring planting 


ERY fortunate it is that my rose 

atmosphere is freshened every day 

by the letters from rose correspond- 

ents which reach my desk. They 
may be from California, or from Florida, 
or from any other state, with at present a 
distinet disposition to come from the 
South, where rose-growing is already 
alive. 

It is this widespread correspondence, 
and the frankness which twenty years of 
it has developed, that gives me the feel- 
ing I constantly manifest in these monthly 
rose papers in THE FLOWER GROWER. 
This February, 1935, I am against dis- 
couragement, very much against discour- 
agement, despite the fact that a year ago 
Jack Frost did a great deal of damage. 

Sometimes I wonder whether he really 
did damage! He weeded out the weak- 
lings in plants and in rose people. Those 
who expect Roses to automatically take 
care of themselves are no advantage to 
rose-growing, and it isn’t any hurt to the 
rest of us who are sincere, honest, and 
earnest in our love for Roses to be rid of 
the fluffy kind who plant carelessly, spray 
intermittently or not at all, weed casually, 
and expect immensely. 

Here is a letter from a lady in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. She has her trouble, (which I 
am taking eare of), but she gives me a 
text for this particular deliverance when 
she writes about Roses thus: 

“By careful selection and a bit of 
extra care in banking the bushes with 
earth, we have had very little loss—not 
two per cent where we had sense enough 
to get good plants to start with. The 
first cost may be more, but at the end of 
five vears the expense has not been half, 
as there is no replanting and we have 
had the satisfaction of bloom all the 
time.” 


Any really worth-while lover of Roses 
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Hole has been dug and fine earth put in 


ought to be encouraged by what this good 
woman has said. 


Another of the items for discourage- 
ment has been the widespread sale of the 
two vigorously-touted, so-called “ever- 
blooming,” Hardy Climbing Roses; New 
Dawn, as the everblooming Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, and Blaze, as the everblooming 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber. Experiences with 
these Roses have not been altogether 
favorable, but they are now settling down 
so that one can come to certain definite 
conclusions. 


When the originators of these Roses be- 
came aware of what they had, they also 
became very anxious to have as many 
people as possible participate in a 


patented good thing, at a good price. 
Propagation was at once started with both 
hands and both feet, at least! This 
means that every least bud on every least 
twig was promptly pushed into an under- 
stock and grown with all vigor. It even 
meant, in some cases, that the resulting 
first growths on these newly-raised Roses 
were taken as bud material. The result 
was a large crop of plants that looked 
well, and for the most part grew off well, 
but they just didn’t bloom. 

Why didn’t they bloom? Because they 
had been propagated from shoots which 
had not borne flowers, and sometimes 
from shoots that were distinctly imma- 
ture. The anxiety of the propagators to 
get the largest possible stock in the short- 
est possible time led them to take chances. 


Another element enters into the picture. 
Not many Climbing Roses get busy and do 
much the first season after they are 
planted. Some of them under fortunate 
conditions will make a large growth, but 
they don’t make much bloom. It has 
long been an axiom of mine that the Rose 
needed to have its feet well settled in the 
ground before it could do anything in the 
way of flowering. 

Therefore, the older of these two Roses, 
New Dawn, is now beginning to find its 
way and to bloom. I made a statement, 
I am sorry to say, derogatory to the Rose 
at a rather important meeting in Phila- 
delphia some weeks ago, and was 
promptly and properly “called down” by 
witnesses present for whom the Rose had 
bloomed abundantly. A western corre- 
spondent writes me today that New Dawn 
has had flowers all Summer. So it may 
be seen time is taking eare of the trouble. 


As to Blaze, the same process is oc- 
eurring, but there is also the further en- 
ecouraging fact that all new propagations 
during the Summer of 1934 were from 
blooming wood and may be expected, con- 
sequently, to bloom with reasonable 
promptness when the Rose has found its 
root-home and begun to grow. The stock 


‘ 





Pruning the roots 
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of this Rose in one great nursery in up- 
state New York was more than seventy- 
five per cent in bloom in August, 1934, 
and by another year, under the new 
methods, the Rose is likely to fulfill ex- 
pectations. 


In both cases the propagators made a 
grievous mistake which I do not think 
they will make again, because the kicks 
have been many, and vicious, and vigor- 
ous, and unpleasant. That is, vigorous 
complaint has had the proper effect, and 
rose-growing, in consequence, is bettered. 


Right under these circumstances I am 
minded to tell of what happened in conse- 
quence of a visit to the important rose- 
growing section of East Texas. In Octo- 
ber of 1934 I went to see these Roses, 
some millions of them, the second time. I 
sang my little song. and it was not alto- 
gether a pleasant song, for I told the 
ambitious and energetic nurserymen that 
they could grow and were growing 
splendid rose plants, but unless they took 
eare of them after they dug them, the 
blue eye which Texas Roses used to have, 
would soon become a definite black eye! 
The result was surprisingly effective. The 
rose growers got together and agreed on a 
set of rules for handling Roses after they 
were plowed loose, or dug loose with the 
curious machine which is much better than 
a plow and much better than a spade. I 
have the feeling that the many carloads of 
Roses which come north from East Texas 
to become Connecticut Roses, and New 
Jersey Roses, and New York Roses, and 
Iowa Roses, as they arrive, will be better 
grown and well handled; and if the mer- 
chants to whom they come and who dis- 
tribute them are as honestly careful with 
them as they ought to be, these Roses will 
be just as good as the Roses which come 
overland from California, or which are 
dug and stored in -?ennsylvania and New 
York and New Jersey. 

Out of this comes the suggestion to rose 
buyers, first, to be willing to pay a decent 
price for a decent Rose, and, second, to 
insist on good service from those from 
whom they buy. : 


This good service implies early ship- 





Putting fine soil about spread-out roots 
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Firming 








Firming fine soil about spread-out roots 


ment. I don’t like to hear about the plant- 
ing of dormant Roses late in the Spring 
after growth has started. The Roses are 
seriously hurt when this is done. There 
is no reason why the thoughtful rose lover 
cannot make up his or her mind early 
enough so that the Roses can be ordered 
for very early spring shipment and 
planted just as soon as the ground can be 
entered with a spade. 


Poor planting, which means improper 
soil preparation, careless placing of the 
roots, the lack of firmness about the plant, 
is responsible for many failures; and ex- 
pecting too much is responsible for many 
more failures. Therefore, common sense 
ought to give those who read these words 
more Roses and better Roses in 1935, be- 
cause they have used common sense in 
preparing for them and in planting them. 

Later I shall have something to say 
about the actual nurture of Roses. Mean- 


the soil 


while I am hoping that my readers will 
remember that Roses are not plenty this 
vear and that cheap Roses are almost cer- 
tain to be poor Roses. 


The Silver-Bell Tree 


T would be hard to imagine a more 

attractive tree than the Silver-Bell 
Tree when in full bloom. It is widely 
dispersed throughout the Southeastern 
States from the mountains to near the 
sea, growing more particularly along the 
streams where the roots can get plenty 
of moisture, although it may often be 
found growing on higher ground in the 
moist woods. Among the rivers that cut 
through the coastal plain, it attains un- 
usual height with a wide spreading of 
branches, that in early Spring are lit- 
erally strung with the white snowdrop 
blossoms that sway like little bells on 
their slender pedicles with every passing 
breeze. 


The tree was formerly known as Halesia 
tetraptera, according to Gray, but it is 
now ealled Mohrodendron Carolinum. 
Blooming at the same time as the Dog- 
wood, it possesses a refinement and grace 
that the latter cannot boast. I had long 
wondered why the Silver-Bell Tree was 


not listed by the nurserymen and 
brought into cultivation to adorn our 
parks, avenues, and private grounds. 


But it seems to be very hard to propa- 
gate and transplant. I have brought 
young trees up from the woods and set 
them with every care in my grounds, 
but have never had one to live. They 
sprout a few tender green leaves in 
Spring, from the sap already in the 
stems, but when this is exhausted the 
plant dies. I have even planted many 
of the nut-like seeds, but never had one 
to germinate. The only specimen I ever 
saw in cultivation was in Central Park, 
New York, and I would like to know 
very much how it got there. 

C. R. 


Harpy, (Ga.) 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


THE PAINTED DAISY, FLORENCE SHADLEY 


ONTRARY to all edicts of botan- 

ists that we should say “Chrys- 

anthemum” when referring to 

the plants which gardeners call 
“Pyrethrums,” the latter name remains 
in garden literature and will probably 
continue so for years to come. Accord- 
ing to these technical-minded folks, the 
plants which gardeners know as Pyreth- 
rum roseum should be called “Chrysanthe- 
mum coccineum.” ‘In any case they are 
the Painted Daisies of gardens, and the 
complication in nomenclature is men- 
tioned here for the benefit of those gar- 
deners who may not be acquainted with 
the facts. But all of this is entirely 
beside the import of the heading of this 
paragraph. 


The variety Florence Shadley has 
been grown in America for a number 
of years, yet seems to have made little 
headway; owing, I imagine, to the fact 
that it cannot be propagated from seed, 
aud our gardeners seem impatient of 
the slow processes of vegetative repro- 
duction. Do you remember the entrane- 
ing pink of the old Enchantress Carna- 
tion? The pink of Florence Shadley is 
that same lovely shade, the two and one- 
half inch, extremely-double flowers being 
earried on long, stiff stems which are 
ideal for eutting. Like most double 
Painted Daisies, the keeping quality of 
the cut bloom is very good. We have 
the Siebenthaler Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
to thank for keeping the variety going 
while the demand was getting under way. 


Painted Daisies to do their best should 
have a rich soil and an abundance of 
moisture, though the soil should be well 
drained. A spot in full sun where the 
soil has been thoroughly enriched with 
well-rotted manure and within the range 
of the hose, so a good soaking can be 
given two or three times a week during 
dry weather, is ideal. 


THE CREEPING SNOWBERRY 


Given the right kind of growing con- 
ditions, there is no lovelier evergreen 
creeper than the Creeping Snowberry 
(Chiogenes hispidula), but it must have 
what it wants before it will settle down 
to a happy contented life. I do not 
know just how wide a range it will 
endure, but it is safe to say that it 
alwavs asks for a very acid soil and is 
best in a shady spot that is always moist. 
If you cannot approach these conditions, 
there will be little use in trying the 
plant; but if there is a spot in the gar- 
den that ean be made to answer the 
description, you will be happily sur- 
prised with the year-round beauty of 
the plant. 


Its creeping stems are clothed in ever- 
green, oval leaves about a quarter of 
an inch long, the rather inconspicuous 
greenish-white flowers being followed by 
white berries which remain well into the 
Fall. If you are of an inquisitive turn 
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of mind, you may want to know that it 
can be propagated from seeds sown in 
acid peat in the Fall and from cuttings 
under glass in August. George D. Aiken, 
Putney, Vermont, who is pioneering in 
difficult Wildflowers, has made nursery- 
grown plants available to gardeners. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS FROM SEED 


The vogue of Hardy Chrysanthemums, 
without which the garden lacks one of 
most satisfying of fall flowers, has 
brought us scores of good named varie- 
ties. Many of these named kinds the 
garden must have if it is to look its 
best during the dying days of the garden 
year, but the gardener who does not 
grow a few: Hardy Mums from seed each 
year is missing one of the most thrilling 
of garden experiences. The uncertainty 
as to color and size of flower, as well as 
the time of blooming constitutes no small 
part of the pleasure one gets out of a 
venture of this sort; but if one wants to 
be sure that the plants will come into 
flower early enough to escape the first 
fall frost, it will be necessary to select 
a strain that has been bred for early 
blooming. Of the latter, Burpee’s Ford- 
hook Early Flowering is one of the best 
that I have found to date, producing a 
wide range of colors in singles and semi- 
doubles, many of them blooming in 
August and most of the others coming in 
September. Hardy Mums need a fert'le 
soil and frequent division, and in the 
North, at least, a place in full sun that 
is protected from winds. 


HOLLYHOCK ORANGE PRINCE 


If you are one of the gardeners who 
object to the double Hollvhocks because 
of their stubby and sickly growth, you 
have a pleasant surprise in store for you 
in the variety Orange Prince, which 
Ralph E. Huntington Nursery, Paines- 
ville, Ohio, introduced last year. Much 
has been done during recent years to 
increase the height of the plant and to 
build up a better const*tution in double 
Hollvhocks. Orange Prince seers to have 
inherited both of these qualities. It is, 
in any ease, a stately plant and its apri- 
eot-orange, fully-double flowers are a 
decided acquisition in its elass. Although 
it is not always necessary to treat Holly- 
hocks as biennials, gardeners will enjoy 
them more and have better flowers if 
they are so handled. Given a rich soil in 
sun and treated as a biennial, Hollvhocks 
are among the best of the border’s stately 





This department of Tue FLoweEr 
GROWER is a comparatively new one, 
and has attracted much favorable 
comment. Suggestions for improve- 
ment or criticisms are in_ order. 
Would especially request comments 
on the new feature of adding the 
names of growers who are able to 
furnish the things told about here. 
EpITor. 














subjects. They rarely show the much- 
dreaded rust when so treated. 


A GOOD LITTLE BELLFLOWER 


The naming of Campanulas in cata- 
logues is in a hopeless state of confusion, 
a fact that is apparent to all observant 
gardeners who have gone far among the 
Bellflowers. For that reason it is always 
best to buy this class of plant material 
from description rather than by name. 
But even the description of C. muralis 
bavarica (the name ean scarcely be cor- 
rect, according to botanists), on page 
thirty-four of the catalogue of Carl 
Purdy, Ukiah, California, does not do 
justice to all of the fine points which 
the plant possesses. Regardless of name, 
the plant is one of the elect, not too diffi- 
eult if given a stony soil containing a 
fair proportion of leaf mold, and placed 
on the north side of a rock large enough 
to shield the plant from the sun during 
the hottest part of the day. It grows 
into a dense mat of green, producing an 
ineredible number of dark-blue bells, an 
inch or more across, on six-inch stems. A 
Bellflower that has qualities which make 
it worthy of extensive planting. 


BROWALLIA SAPPHIRE 


The nightshade family has given the 
gardener a host of good plants, ranging 
all the way from the potato to tobacco. 
In the lot we find the genus Browallia, 
consisting of a half-dozen or so South 
American annuals, named by Linnaeus 
in honor of his friend John Browall. 
There is a touching little story about the 
naming of the earlier-described species 
which has come down to us from that 
early day. It appears that Linnaeus 
mapped the course of his relationship 
with Browall by the names he gave to 
the different species; Elata to show the 
exalted nature of their early intercourse; 
Demissa its breaking; and Alienata their 
permanent estrangement. 

A number of species, few of which are 
now grown in their original forms, have 
been in gardens and have probably en- 
tered into the making of the fine garden 
forms now available. Of the latter, the 
variety Sapphire, which Vaughan’s Seed 
Store, Chicago, featured last Spring, is 
an outstanding one. Under outdoor cul- 
ture (I have not yet grown it in pots) it 
makes a compact bush about ten inches 
tall which is smothered with dark-blue, 
white-eyed flowers over quite a long 
period. 

Browallias deserve far more attention 
than gardeners generally give them. They 
are most accommodating plants, being 
half-hardy annuals of easy culture and 
may be had in flower throughout most 
of the year with a little manipulation. A 
sowing made indoors in March, another 
in the open as soon as frost has passed, 
and still another in August to be blos- 
somed in pots during the Winter, will 
give close to year-round pleasure. They 
are not particular as to soil and stand 
more than the ordinary amount of dry 
weather. 
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N planning a Rockery one is fre- 
quently puzzled as to just how to 
obtain the desired color effect. There 
may be a superabundance of yellow, 
or an entire absence of red, or not enough 
blue. Usually one finds pink in its vari- 
ous shades a color conspicuously absent. 
For that reason I am giving this group of 
pink-flowered Rockery Gems. 


1. AETHIONEMA PERSICUM, (PERSIAN 
CANDYTUFT ) 

This beautiful gem with its evergreen 
foliage should be planted in an open, 
sunny spot, in light well-drained soil. In 
this situation it will, in the early-spring 
months, produce quantities of attractive 
flowers which further add to their useful- 
ness by making good, long-lasting cuts. 


2. ANDROSACE LANUGINOSA (ROCK JASMINE) 

This is native to the Himalayas. All 
Androsaces must be planted in a well- 
drained sandy location with some protec- 
tion from our heavy winter rainfall. The 
variety Lanuginosa is one of the very best. 
The rosettes of silvery foliage are covered 
with down. It sends out short runners at 
the end of which new plants are formed. 
The large pink blooms are borne pro- 
fusely in the Spring. 


3. ASPERULA CYANANCHICA 
This delightful plant is a prostrate 
semi-creeper, covered, except for short in- 
termissions, from early Spring until late 
Fall, with myriads of soft-pink flowers 
very similar to Baby’s Breath. 


4. CHRYSANTHEMUM MAWII 

A beautiful new introduction growing 
about 12 inches in height with finely-cut 
foliage, above which appear hundreds of 
miniature rich-pink Shasta Daisies which 
fade to a light-pink with age. It bloéms 
profusely all Summer, and does well in a 
variety of soils and locations. 


5. DIANTHUS NEGLECTUS (GLACIER PINK) 


This is a wonderful gem that should by 
no means be neglected. Above the dimin- 
uative tufts of short, grassy leaves, dance 
the bright-pink flowers with golden re- 
verse to the petals. 


6. ERIGERON MUCRONATUS 
_ Dainty pink and white Daisies nodding 
in the slightest breeze are profusely borne 
all Summer. Very adaptable as to loca- 
tion and soil. 





lw 


7. LEWISIA REDIVIVA (BITTER-ROOT) 

The Bitter-root, Lewisia rediviva, is a 
rock garden plant of outstanding merit. 
It is curious in appearance, but very 
handsome. Easy to handle, interesting in 
habit of growth and history. 

In 1806 Captain Merriweather Lewis 
collected the first specimen near the mouth 
of Lolo Creek about twelve miles south of 
Missoula, Montana. Lewis had seen the 
root of the plant among some dried foods 
abandoned by a small party of Indians 
the previous Summer, but failed to find 
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One Dozen Pink-Flowered Rockery Gems 


By CLIFFORD L. VAN SLYKE, (Washington) 





(Photo by C. W. Getzendaner) 


Lewisia Redivia;—an American native 


unsurpassed in beauty 





(Photo by C. W. Getzendaner) 


Chrysanthemum Mawii,—one of the 
more recent Korean introductions which 


should be in every Garden 


the living plant that season. After earry- 
ing his specimens for over three thousand 
miles on his return trip, he turned his 
entire collection over to Dr. Frederick 
Pursh for identification. While studying 
the specimens collected by the expedition, 
some months later, Dr. Pursh di covered 
that one of the dried and pressed Bitter- 
roots showed signs of life. It was planted 
in a garden of a Mr. MeMayon of Ph la- 
delphia, and there it continued to live for 
about a year. It was from this incident 
that the plant received its specific name 
“rediviva,” or the plant that returned to 
life. 

The Bitter-root formerly was one of the 
chief articles of diet of the Indians, as it 
supplied the much-needed starch element. 
Each Spring the base of the Bitter-root 
Mountains was ecovéred with parties of 
Indians gathering this valuable plant. The 
squaws and children gathered the year’s 
supply. The root was dried and boiled 
like beans, or ground and used as flour. 
The newer generation of Indians have 
now adapted the white man’s potato, and 
each year sees a smaller amount of Bit- 
ter-root used for food. A range of moun- 
tains, a fertile valley, and a river in 
Western Montana have been named for 
this plant. 

The plant throws up a rosette of green 
leaves somewhat resembling a tiny clump 
of coarse grass in Winter or early Spring. 


By May these leaves have completely dis- 
appeared and only the flower stems are 
showing. The blossoms are numerous and 
large, closely resembling a water-lily, vary- 
ing from white to red, with pink the pre- 
dominating color. A large plant will pro- 
duce a great many of these attractive 
blooms above a soil barren of foliage. 
After blooming, the plant dries up and 
disappears for the remainder of the Sum- 
mer. The large fleshy roots somewhat re- 
semble a fantastic bug. 

root 
wet 
and 


sea- 


They seem immune to drouth or 
exposure, but will not tolerate sour, 
soil. They require perfect drainage 
plenty of moisture during growing 
son, but are not injured by any amount 
of drouth during dormant period. 


8. PHLOX AMOENA (DWARF PHLOX) 


An unusually fine Dwarf Phlox. It 
forms compact mats with evergreen foli- 
and large clusters of vivid-pink 
flowers on slender stems. It blooms in the 
early Spring and over a long period of 
time, and also oceasionally blooms in the 
Fall. Very adaptable. 


age 


9. POLEMONIUM CARNEUM (JACOB’S 
LADDER) 

This splendid native has good foliage 
and large salmon or flesh-pink flowers. 
Blooms in late Spring and lengthens in 
the Summer. 


10. SAPONARIA OCYMOIDES 
This 
quickly 


plant is a very rapid trailer, 
covering a large area, but only 
resting at the main plant. The clean 
foliage is almost hidden in late Spring 
and Summer with masses of clear deep- 
pink blooms. 


11. SEDUM SEIBOLDI 
One of the very finest of this numerous 
family. It has very showy large umbels 
of bright-pink blooms in the Fall. The 
thick succulent blue-green foliage is 
rimmed with pink. One of the few 
Sedums that is not evergreen. 


12. TUNICA SAXIFRAGA (DOUBLE) 
The double Tunica far surpasses the 
older and more familiar single type. 
Blooms even more profusely than the 
single, and the separate blooms are nearly 
twice the size of a deeper, clearer pink, 
and fully double, like miniature roses. 
As this plant is very adaptable and 
blooms for the greatest portion of the 

Summer, it is almost indispensable. 


Correction 


In the advertisement of Burnett Bros. 
in the December FLOWER GROWER it was 
stated that Hunt’s VELVET WONDER 
won the Award of Merit at the New York 
Dahlia Show. JUDGE SAMUEL SEA- 
BURY as entered by Etherington Dahlia 
Gardens was given the Award of Merit 
and Hunt’s Velvet Wonder the Achieve- 
ment Medal at this show. 


Consider the State Flowers 


By MRS. GRACE M. SPICE, (N. Y.) 


YMBOLS, from time immemorial, 

have been the manifested signs of 

various things, countries,. religions, 
and so on. I like to think of State 
Flowers in that way; a something which 
sets each state apart symbolically; a 
something which industries may use as a 
slogan; a beautiful .something repre- 
sentative of its native soil. 

In our research we find that Oklahoma 
was the first state to have a flower. It 
was by an act of the State Leg'slature. 
We find that beside being selected legally, 
State Flowers have also been selected by 
schools, by vote of the people, and in 
one instance by the State Horticultural 
Society. 

Now let us see what flowers were 
selected and why: 

MAINE:—Pine cone and tassel. There are 
eighty species of Pine. The White Pine 
has been known to grow 250 feet high with 
a trunk seven feet in diameter. There are 
the Pitch Pine, the Red Pine, the dwarf 
Mountain Pine, and the foreign Pines,—Aus- 
trian, Swiss, and Japanese,—in the state. 

New HAMPSHIRE:—Purple Lilac. It 
means fastidiousness. Lilacs are known 
wherever there are cultivated flowers. The 
story goes that the first Lilacs seen in 
New England were imported by a gay young 
seapegrace, Sir Harry Frankland, for Agnes 
Surridge’s garden. The modern varieties 
date from the time of the Franco-Prussian 
war. In color they are lilac, blue, purple, 
pink, and white. 

VERMONT:—Red = Clover. The name 
“Clover” probably originated from the Latin 


Clava (clubs) in reference to the fancied 


resemblance between the three-pronged club 
of Hercules and the clover leaf. Dr. Prior 
says that for many years this plant has 
been recognized in Ireland as the true 
Shamrock. 

MASSACHUSETTS:—The Mayflower (Trail- 
ing Arbutus) (Ground Laurel). This lovely 
flower is found in April or early May, un- 
der the dead leaves of the last year, espe- 
cially among the Pines and in sandy soil. 
Called Mayflower in New England. 


CONNECTICUT AND PENNSYLVANIA :—Moun- 
tain Laurel. This is an evergreen shrub 
with shining green leaves and beautiful 
pink blossoms. It is found in profusion on 
the west bank of the Hudson River in New 
York State and in the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania and nearby states, where it some- 
times grows to the height of thirty feet. It 
is highly prized and cultivated in England. 
“Barwood Gardens,” the beautiful home of 
the Editor of the London Times, is cele- 
brated for its Laurels. This is not the 
Laurel of the ancients, the symbol of vic- 
tory and fame. The leaves are said to be 
very poisonous and believed to be used by 
the Indians, as was also Sheep Laurel, for 
suicidal purposes. It is claimed if part- 
ridges feed upon the fruit, their flesh be- 
comes poisonous. Mountain Laurel is also 
ealled ‘Calico Bush” and “Spoonbill.” 


RHODE ISLAND, NEW JERSEY, WISCONSIN, 
ILLINoIS:—The Violet has been chosen by 
these four states. The white Violet means 
modesty. In fact all members of this large 
family are included under that adjective. 
“In a green and shady dell a modest violet 
grew,” said a song of long ago. A very 
common flower. Prophets and warriors as 
well as poets have favored the Violet. Ma- 
homet preferred it to all other flowers. It 
was chosen by the Bonapartes as their em- 
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Violet, (Viola sororia) ;—State Flower of Rhode 


Island, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and [Illinois 
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blem. There are many varieties, among 
them Bird’s-foot, Canada, Downy Yellow, 
Lance-leaved, Round-leaved, Sweet White. 
It was chosen because of its great beauty 
and appeal, its modest retiring nature, and 
its proituseness. 


DELAWARE:—Peach Blossom. There is no 
more beautiful sight in May than a group 
of double-flowering peach trees in full bloom. 
This small tree has been known to grow 
as high as thirty feet. 


MARYLAND:—Black-eyed Susan, or Cone- 
flower. It is found in dry meadows in July 
Was first brought to us in clover seed from 
the West and is not an altogether acceptable 
guest. 


District oF CoLUMBIA:—The American 
Beauty Rose. 


VIRGINIA:—American Dogwood. This is 
a shrub or tree of moderate climates, very 
beautiful when filled with its showy white 
blossoms in early Spring. The fruit is a 
light-blue berry. Branches are greenish and 
warty dotted. Its berry has powerful tonic 
properties, and an extract called “Corinne” 
is said to possess properties of quinine, but 
less strongly marked. The Chinese and 
Creoles peel the twigs and use them for 
whitening their teeth. 


West VIRGINIA, WASHINGTON :—Rhodo- 
dendron. This is similar to Laurel, grow- 
ing in the same sections and under the same 
conditions. In some places it flourishes so 
luxuriantly that veritable jungles are 
formed. As in the Laurel, the clammy 
flower stalk protects it from insects. The 
nectar is poisonous. This shrub has been 
cultivated in England. It received little 
attention here until the Centennial Cele- 
bration (1876) at Philadelphia. Its name 
was derived from the Greek and means 
Rose-tree. 


NortH CAROLINA:—Oza-eyed Daisy, or 
White Daisy. “White weed” they are called 
by farmers, for they are harmful to pastures 
and hard to eradicate. In England this 
flower is called “Ox-eye” and “Moon-Daisy.” 
In Scotland it is called “Dog-Daisy.” It is 
not a native of our country, but was brought 
from the Old World by the early colonists. 


SoutH CAROLINA:—Yellow Jessamine. 
“Jasmine” is a native of China. More fre- 
quently it is a greenhouse plant in the 
North. It is an erect, vigorous bloomer, 
with large, fragrant, yellow flowers which 
come out before the leaves. 


GrEorGIA:—Cherokee Rose. This also is 
a native of China. It is a very rampant 
climber with large, single, pure-white blos- 
soms, with yellow centers. There is also a 
less-common pink variety. 


FLorIpA:—Orange Blossom. 


KENTUCKY, ALABAMA, NEBRASKA :—Golden 
Rod has been chosen by these three states. 
The name means encouragement. There are 
about eighty native species. Its meaning 
from the Greek is “to make whole” and re- 
fers to the healing properties which have 
been attributed to it. It was chosen be- 
cause of its beauty, its widespread popu- 
larity, and its hardy profusion. 


MississipP1, Lovuistana:—Magnolia 
(Sweet Bay). A shrub from four to twenty 
feet high. The fruit is cone-like in shape 
and red in color. It blossoms from June to 
August, in swamps along the coast from 
Cape Ann southward. It was chosen be- 
cause it best typifies the ideals of uhis sec- 
tion of the United States. It is regarded 
by the Chinese as symbolical of candor and 
beauty. 


ARKANSAS, MICHIGAN:—Apple Blossom. 
It means preference and was chosen because 
of its outstanding value, both commercial 
and aesthetic. It has been described as a 
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Lady’s 
(Cypripedium acaule);—State Flower of 
Minnescta 


Moccasin Flower or Slipper, 


delight to the eye that ripens into a joy to 
the palate. 

OKLAHOMA:—WMistletce. This is a para- 
sitie evergreen plant, which grows on many 
trees, especially the Oak and Cypress. It 
is found in both Europe and the United 
States, similar in appearance, but not 
closely related. In olden times, it was’ re- 
garded by the Druids with deep veneration. 
The priests gathered the plant only with a 
golden knife on the sixth day after the 
first new moon of each year, and dividing 
it with great ceremony distributed it as a 
charm to ward off evil. 


TExas:—Bluebonnet. Chosen because of 
the richness of its coloring and its generous 
fashion of changing a sandy desert into a 
glow of color. 


Oun10:—Scarlet Carnation (Pinks). This 
flower belongs to June. The modern Carna- 
tion, almost entirely a florist’s flower, is 
generally cultivated under glass. It is well 
fitted for house culture. “Portia” is the 
name given to the Scarlet Carnation. 

INDIANA:—Zinnia. This is considered 


the best showy annual for late bloom. It 
is a native of Mexico. 





MINNESOTA:—The Moccasin Flower, or 
Lady’s Slipper. There is a fitness in this 
Indian name, for it looks as if it came 
direct from the home of the Red Man. It 
has been found in dry or moist woods and 
as if it had sprung out of cushions of rein- 
deer moss, among the rocks of an exposed 


hillside. Again it has been found in open 
swamps, nearly colorless from too much 
moisture. 

Iowa, Norta Daxota:—Wild Rose. 


Others of this family are Prairie Rose, 
Swamp Rose, Dwarf Rose, and Sweet-brier. 


Missour!I:—Hawthorn. Shrubs or small 
trees with thorns or spines. The flowers, 
which come in the Spring, are lovely in 
color but have a disagreeable odor. The 
fruit consists of red berries (thorn apples) 
appearing in September. It was chosen as 
a tribute to its usefulness, in the pioneer 
days, when its berries were highly prized 
for making jellies and its wood for making 
shuttles used in weaving homespuns. 


Soutn DaKxotra:—Pasque Flower. This 
is a hardy perennial herb. It is a native of 
Europe and is found in stony places and 
well-drained soil. It has been cultivated. 
“Pasque” is the ola French for Easter. 
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This flower blossoms about that time. Its 
petals are often used to color Easter eggs. 
The American Pasque Flower is common on 


low ground in Northern Central United 
States. 
KANnSAS:—Wild Sunflower. We have 


twenty-two species mostly in the Western 
States. The Sunflower occupied an impor- 
tant place in Peruvian mythology and was 
used as mystic decoration in ancient Mexi- 
can sculpture, serving in the temples of the 
Inca tribes, in Peru and Mexico, as a sign 
and a decoration. The officiating maidens 
of the sun god, wore upon their breasts, 
representations of the sacred flower in 
beaten gold. It is said to be the only genu- 
ine American flower. The Old World did 
not know it until the first hardy adven- 
turers returned with it as a product of the 
New World. The Chinese used its fiber as 
an adulterant for silk. The Russians used 
its seeds as a substitute for peanuts and 
its oil for the manufacture of soap and 
candles. 


MontTana:—Bitter Root. This is a plant 
of Canada and Northwestern United States. 
The root is edible and considered a great 
delicacy by whites as well as Indians. 
While cooking, it gives a tobacco-like odor 
so it has been called “Tobacco Root.” The 
flower is single and handsome, remaining 
open only in the sunshine. 


IpaAHo:—Syringa. Syringa vulgaris is the 
Lilac, but the shrub commonly known as 
Syringa is now found in the catalogues as 
Mock Orange or Philadelphus. This is un- 
doubtedly the flower chosen. 


WYOMING:—Indian Paint Brush 
pean Hawkweed). 


(Euro- 


CoLorapo:—Columbine. This plant grows 
from twelve to eighteen inches high. The 
name was derived from ‘“colomba” mean- 
ing “a dove.” The generic title has been 
disputed. One, “aquilegus” means water- 
drawing; the other, “aquila” means an 
eagle; a likeness to the talons of an eagle 
seen in the curved nectaries. It grows large 
and beautiful. The white and lavender was 
first chosen by the Legislature in 1899, but 
in 1911 it was changed to blue and white 
because of a protest by the school children. 


ARIzONA:—Sahuaro. This is a Cactus. 
(See article entitled “The Sahuaro—Giant 
Cactus,” in the next issue.) 

Uran:—Sage Lily. The foliage of this 
Lily is white and woolly. 

NevaDA:—Sage bush. This is very abund- 
ant in the arid alkaline regions of the 
Western United States, covering immense 














areas. It varies in different locations from 
a dwarfed shrub to almost tree-like pro- 
portions; when its trunk near the ground 
will measure nearly a foot through. “Sage- 
bush state,” is a nickname for the state of 
Nevada. 


OREGON :—Oregon grapes. 


CALIFORNIA:—Golden Poppy (Yellow 
California Poppy). This flower means 
oblivion. It was originally yellow, but 
now we have rose, scarlet, carmine, orange, 
and white. It adores the sun, scorns 
drought, and has no bad tricks. 

ALASKA:—Forget-me-not. Meaning true 
love. This lovely flower is found along 


banks of streams and in low, wet places 
throughout the Summer. Our Forget-me-not 
is smaller and luxuriant than the 
European species. 


less 


TENNESSEE :—Passion Flower. This flower 
is a native in the warm regions of America. 
It is a twining plant, often spreading over 


trees to a considerable length. It has 
beautiful, large, gaily colored flowers, 


succeeded by orange-colored, edible fruit as 
large as an egg and very sweet. It received 
its name from the early Spanish mission- 
aries, who believed they saw in_ the 
beautiful flowers emblems of the crucifixion 
of Christ. 


New YorKk:—Rose. The Rose is often 
called the “Queen of Flowers.” No flower 
brings to mind a more beautiful or varied 
picture, not only of the wild Rose but also 
the Rose of the garden and greenhouse. 

The Rose has played its part in history, 
in the famous English “War of the Roses.” 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, down a long line 
of poets, constantly refer to it. Books on 
rose culture are legion. 


New Mexico:—Yucca. This is a plant of 
the desert, a member of the lily family. It 
grows wild in the South where children 
play mimic warfare with the spears. In 
June, the stiff, erect stems bear cream-white, 
bell-like flowers on long, loose spikes, 
towering above the rosette of leaves. It is 
also called “Spanish Bayonet.” 





———— 


Hawthorn, (Crataegus) ;—State Flower of 
Missouri 


— i. 


Rhododendron ;—State 
Flower of West Vir- 
ginia and Washington 








February Garden Club Program {ow Many Roots in Your Largest Dahlia Clump? 


Y February, gardeners have a definite 
idea what their 1935 garden will be 
like; and, to keep this vision before them 
until planting time arrives, they should 
draw rough plans. Many times these 
plans have to last over a period of years, 
as the garden is extended, changed, or 
moved. This necessitates a well-made 
plan, using durable material. The Feb- 
ruary Garden Club Meeting could give 
useful information on this plan-drawing 
subject, as most people do not know how 
to go about it. Some member of the club 
may know how to draw plans and can 
make a few samples for illustrating the 
program, or perhaps a local Landscape 
Architect could give a short lecture in 
simplest terms. 
For those clubs who would like to work 
out their own program, the following sug- 
gestions will be helpful. 


GARDEN PLAN-DRAWING PROGRAM 


Material: Stiff paper, or smooth “store” 
paper. Soft pencil to make first copy. 
India ink or black poster paint for the 
outlines. Yardstick, ruler, compass, and 
a flat working surface. 

Procedure: Make the drawing to a 
definite scale. That is, make one foot 
equal to one-half inch or less. 

Go out-of-doors and actually measure 
your garden area, its distance from the 
house, paths, garage, or other immovable 
points, 

Draw the entire lot or garden area on 
the paper, with exact measurements. 

Draw in the individual shrubs, trees, 
ete. These are shown as symbols, easily 
done by studying any landscape drawing 
in garden magazines. 

Draw flower beds and spaces for indi- 
vidual plantings. 

Outline the whole thing in india ink or 
black poster paint. (India ink and poster 
paint will erase with a hard ink eraser.) 

Allow to dry, and print names of 
flowers, vegetables, trees, and shrubs in 
the spaces designated for them or else use 
a number system, listing the names of the 
plants and their corresponding numbers 
in one corner of the drawn plan. 

Some garden plans are colored with 
water-colors or poster paints, showing the 
different color combinations in flower beds 
and borders. This is more extravagant 
and less durable, as water-color does not 
erase well and poster paint does not either 
when a large area is involved. If color 
combination is desired to be shown, a 
separate drawing on smaller white water- 
color paper is best. Then, if the effeet is 
not actually as planned, it can be de- 
stroyed without much loss of time or 
material. 

SUGGESTION 

The plans made of store paper can be 
folded and placed inside the garden note- 
book or clipped onto the back page. At 
the end of the season, the gardener can 
easily see what mistakes he has made by 
comparing his results with the original 
plan, and thereby remedy them for next 
year. Over a period of years, the plan 
becomes a valuable record of the garden’s 
progress and an ever-present check on the 
gardener’s enthusiasms. 

Rutrnu H. Ler 
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By MARSHALL A. HOWE, (New York) 











A clump of approximately 127 Dahlia 
Roots, grown from a single one, in Dur- 


ban, Natal, South Africa, 1934 


GENTLEMAN in South Africa, 
A Mr. C. H. Worthington, Curator of 

the Robert Jameson Park, Durban, 
Natal, sends a photograph of a clump of 
roots of the Dahlia Sanhican Bluebird, 
(an American variety, by the way), which 
he says contains “approximately 127 
tubers,” nearly all showing eyes or shoots. 
The letter, dated Nov. 3, was addressed to 
Mr. T. H. Everett, Horticulturist of The 
New York Botanical Garden. Natal being 
south of the Equator, November 3 there 
would correspond to about May 4 here, 
which doubtless means that Mr. Worthing- 
ton was inspecting the condition of his 
root-clumps, with a view of dividing them, 
preparatory to planting. 


The photograph shows clearly only a 
little more than fifty tuberous roots, but 
as an equal number may be visible on the 
other side of the clump and as others may 
be wholly concealed from the camera, 
there seems to be no sufficient reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the count. These 
were all grown from one “tuber” or tuber- 
ous root. Mr. Worthington asks if the 
number “constitutes a record, as the larg- 
est number ever known in South Africa 
is somewhere in the vicinity of 30 or 35 
at the most.” 


The present writer is unfamiliar with 
any records or claims in regard to the 
largest number of tuberous roots in a 
dahlia clump, but does recall seeing one 
of the 1300 or more clumps that were dug 
at The New York Botanical Garden in 
November 1934, that, to memory, seemed 
fully as large as the South African clunip 
shown in the accompanying photograph; 
but unfortunately no count of the number 
of roots was made and it was not photo- 
graphed. The name, too, has escaped our 
memory and the clump was among those 
that were packed in sawdust and returned 
to the exhibitor. Possibly one of our 
readers has an accurate record of a more 
numerously-rooted clump or will . make 
such a record when the clumps are over- 
hauled the coming Spring. 


It may be remarked, in passing, that 
references to the tuberous roots-of Dahl- 





ias as “tubers” or even as “bulbs” are 
common enough on the printed page and 
in conversation, but that they are techni- 
eally and correctly roots. The common 
Irish potato and the Jerusalem artichoke 
(Helianthus annuus) have tubers, .which 
are peculiarly shortened and thickened un- 
derground stems, with “eyes” scattered 
over their surfaces. The only “eyes” in 
the case of a Dahlia are on the stem end 
of the enlargement and they are in reality 
located on a part of stem. This distine- 
tion between a root and a tuber has re- 
cently assumed practical importance in 
the United States, where a federal law 
now permits the granting of patents to 
new varieties of plants propagated by 
tuberous roots, but not to those propa- 
gated by tubers,—to new Dahlias, but not 
to new potatoes or to new Jerusalem arti- 
chokes. At least two varieties of the 
Dahlia have already been patented. 


_ Flowers to Follow Tulips 


HAVE several large tulip beds from 

which I get my largest profit for cut 
flowers; selling the blossoms for Decora- 
tion Day. To eover the barrenness of the 
beds after blooming I have tried various 
things. I think I have found the finest 
combination possible,—an equal mixture 
of annua! Baby’s Breath and Shirley Pop- 
pies. They are a perfect success every 
way. They bloom at the same time; they 
are the same height; the Baby’s Breath 
lasts almost as long as the Poppies. The 
colors harmonize; they show up well to 
passers by, a few rods from the road; and 
there is just the right amount of greenery 
that is fine and airy like the flowers. 
Everyone who saw the combination was 
enraptured. 


A few big California poppy seeds were 
mixed in,—peony, or carnation Poppies. 
I pulled these plants up when their few 
flowers were gone. 


AppiE Fousom, (N. H.) 


Tune in on Nature 


1. Why do Quack Grass and other such 
plants spread so rapidly? 

2. Do wingless insects such as the Ants, 
etc., pollenize flowers as they travel 
from plant to plant? 

3. What animal washes all its food before 
eating? 

4. How much does the cub of the Black 
Bear weigh at birth? 

5. Of what country is the Rose of Jericho 
(Resurrection Plant) a native? 

6. Is the Bat born or hatched? 

7. Does the Snowshoe Rabbit actually 
change the color of its hair from 
brown to white at the approach of 
Winter? 

8. What peculiarity is there about the 

feet of the Gray Timber Wolf? 

9. Which carnivorous plant may hold so 
many dead insects at one time as to 
give off an offensive odor? 

10. Is Coral of the plant or animal king- 
dom? 


(Answers will be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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Notes on the Japanese Iris 


By MRS. E. 8S. GOLDSMITH, (Wisc.) 


gardeners who produced the Japanese 

Iris, they have never been made 
available to the world at large. The only 
thing we know about its origin is that 
Iris kaempferi Siebold was the strongest 
factor, as seedlings now and again have 
reverted to the wild I. kaempferi Siebold. 
The other natives of Japan in the iris 
family are Iris laevigata Fischer and Iris 
setosa Pallas. Probably one or both of 
these varieties were used in the production 
of the Japanese Iris. 

The Japanese and Siberian Ir's belong 
to that group of rhizomatous form called 
apogons or beardless type. These object 
to lime and bone meal. If fertilizer is 
used it must be well-rotted manure. They 
require full sun and prefer moist situa- 
tions and should be watered before bloom- 
ing and while in bud, for best flowers. 

These Iris like full sun, rich soil, and 
plenty of water when the bud is forming, 
but they should never be planted where 
water will stand over them in Winter. 
If danger of flooding is avoided, they are 
especially good for planting in clumps 
near a pool or stream. 

Japanese Iris are slow to come from 
seed, so the best method of propagation is 
by division. Clumps should be divided 
every third year or they will quit bloom- 
ing and soon die from over-crowding. 
These are essentially a garden flower and 
should never be used in semi-wild plant- 
ings. All the books tell us to divide di- 
rectly after blooming, but I have found 
Spring to be the better time just when 
growth commences. Lift the clump, shake 
away all earth and divide the mass, (not 
too closely), with a sharp, heavy knife. 


Iris seeds should be planted directly 
after harvesting. The Japanese Iris will 
not germinate until the Spring after 
planting. Cover to twice their depth and 
plant thickly. As soon as they germinate 
the young plants should be transplanted 
to position where they are to bloom, for 
they grow very quickly and require two 
years to reach blooming size. 

For extra fine blooms, water with 
liquid manure before blooming time. 
Plants that are richly fed grow faster and 
have to be divided sooner, but the lovelier 
blossoms repay one for extra labor. 

All Japanese Iris are beautiful and 
some of the named varieties that are es- 
pecially good are as follows: 


Iso-No-Nami (shallow waves): One of 
the largest-flowered and latest to bloom. 

Gold Bound: One of the earliest to 
bloom. 

Mahogany: Late type of a velvety- 
mahogany color. 

Kumochi-Guma: A mid-season variety 
of purplish-indigo color. 

Uchiu: A cerulean-blue, blooming a 
long time. 

Koko-No-Iro: 
Tris. 

Samidare: Fluted. 

Gekka-No-Nami: 
very early. 


|: the records were kept by the old 


The most brilliant of all 
The best white and 
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I bought a Japanese Iris called Minerva, 
ten or more years ago and it bloomed for 
four years, then died; and since, I have 
never found anyone listing this sort. It 
was beautiful in color and appearance. 


Pampas Grass in the Garden 


AMPAS GRASS, listed as Cortaderia 

argentea in Bailey’s and as Gynerium 
argenteum in eatalogues, is a half-hardy 
perennial which should be seen more 
often in our gardens. A native of Ar- 
gentina and Southern Brazil, it is sub- 
tropical, but can be easily grown in 
the Northern States by mulching, or by 
storing in the cellar in a wooden tub for 
the Winter. 





A specimen Clump Pampas Plumes, 
Breckinridge Park, San Antonio, Texas 


It grows eight to ten feet high in 
temperate regions and up to twenty feet 
high in California and warmer countries. 
The plumes are a conspicuous silvery 
color and appear in late Summer and 
Fall. There are two distinct kinds of 
plumes, male and female. The female 
plumes are the most beautiful, being large, 
light, and airy. 

The plants are easily produced from 
seed, but as sex and variety are uncer- 
tain, dividing the roots is the surer 
method. The female clumps are divided, 
as they make the loveliest plants. Set 
the individual clumps ten to sixteen feet 
apart. 

Pampas Grass looks especially well in 
several prominent spots in the garden. 
Planted well back, it produces a good 
background for lower-growing perennials. 
Then, in the Fall, when the garden loses 
color, the plumes become vonspicuous. It 
looks well planted in clumps on expansive 
lawns, somewhat in the way cannas are 
used. It blends in naturally with the 
shrubbery and fills awkward open spaces. 
The pool, if of good size, is a fine place 
for a clump or two of Pampas Grass; 
so planted that the water reflects some 
of the waving plumes. 

Seeds are listed in most of the well- 
known seed catalogues, and some firms 
even offer potted clumps. This beauti- 
ful Grass once tried should earn a real 
place in our gardens. 


Rutu. H. Leg, (N. Y.) 


Notes on Begonias 


HEN potting Begonias make sure 
you have perfect drainage. 

Small pieces of charcoal added will help 
to keep soil sweet. 

Have sand in saucers and by watering 
from the bottom will be better for the 
plants and will help to keep the air for- 
ever moist, which is to their liking. But 
co not over-water. 

A wet soggy soil or extremely dry air 
will make plants lose their leaves. 

For combating lice and mealy bugs on 
Begonias, use lemon oil according. to di- 
rections on ean; and for red spider, apply 
sprays of cold water, using foree. 

There are four classes of Begonias,- 
classed according to their root growth,—- 
bulbous, tuberous, rhizomatous, and 
fibrous. 

The Christmas-flowering Begonias that 
we see around the holidays in such quan- 
tities in florists’ shops are a cross between 
the Socotrana which is one of the bulbous 
types and Dregei. 

The Weltoniensis or Maple-Leaf Be- 
gonia is of somewhat bulbous type and 
has a tendency to branch very freely. It 
is a very free bloomer in Summer. One 
of the plants that I have, bloomed heavily 
from July on until late November. 

There is both rose-pink (Weltoniensis 
rosea Begonia) and Weltoniensis Alba. 

There are several of the Begonias that 
have a rest period in the Winter and 
Weltoniensis is one of them. 

The leaves will begin to turn yellow 
and fall off; and one not familiar with 
habits of this kind, may think something 
is wrong. At this time do not water as 
heavily as when in full leaf. 

People in general think that all Rex 
Begonias lose their leaves in the Winter, 
but that is not so in all cases. 

Queen of Hanover is a very hardy 
variety and holds its leaves over Winter. 
Fireflush is another one to hold its leaves. 

Rex Begonias are much harder to keep 
over Winter on account of not having bot- 
tom heat that they require; and on ac- 
count of losing their leaves, they are not 
as popular as the other type Begonias. 

EarLeE A. Sampson, ( Mass.) 


Guessing the Vegetable Garden 


1. Totally blind, although with 
many eyes. 

2. The plumage of our heads is green, 
and our hearts are yellow gold. 

3. Tall and stately and we don a siiken 

plume. 

We are a warm proposition dressed in 

a coat of red and green. 

Full of blood though heartless, there- 

fore our name suggests a rogue. 

6. We are neither sad nor sentimental, 

yet we always make people cry. 

We are cool and crisp. 

8. We are a happy family in our little 
green house. 

9. Take care, lest we rot. 

10. Our size you cannot beat, and our seeds 
are good to eat. 

11. Although we wear red we make an ex- 
cellent dish. 

12. Andy sure made the dough. 

13. A snake and part of Catt. County? 

14. Did you know that Tom had a toe? 

15. We make good pies. 


blessed 


~~ 


~T 


(Answers may be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by thew fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROABTER 


“IT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“I would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the men 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
@ worm.” —CowPER 





a 


Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 


Physical Phases of Education 


HERE are some phases of Physical Education which 

are worth considering from the practical and com- 
mon-sense standpoint. Our institutions of learning teach 
from books, certain of what we may eall the finer points 
of human life on earth. They teach also a development 
of the physical attributes of the individual, including 
athletics such as baseball, football, swimming, ete.; but 
in many cases Physieal Edueation is, in our educational 
institutions, more or less optional. For this reason these 
branches chiefly appeal to those who are naturally well- 
developed physically, and not to those who most need 
Physical Education. 

When the old district schools were in vogue, about 
the time this Editor was in his teens, going to school was 
not much of a hardship, because the amount of book 
education which we received was not particularly burden- 
some, and we secured a lot of rough wisdom (providing 
we had as teacher a real good fellow who was also a 
practical man or woman), which was just as interesting 
as anything we could get outside of the school. . Nowa- 
days going to school is, in some cases, an imaginary hard- 
ship to the youngsters. It should not be so, because now 
they teach a lot of what we used to eall calisthenics or 
Swedish movements, under various names; but they also 
teach the more practical things in the way of correct 
posture, supervised outdoor sports, games, and athletics, 
and the various schemes of team work in this connection, 
which are a great mental stimulation. 

The physical side of education is still by many re- 
garded as a waste of time. Thirty years ago I offered 
the suggestion to a pedagogue that the time would come 
when supervised athletics would take as important a 
place in the curriculum of schools as the ‘‘book larnin’ ’ 
part of it. We have not reached that goal as yet, but we 
are getting toward it, and it is only a question of time 
when the physical development of all students will be 
taught in schools. Boys should have a course in boxing 
lessons, in baseball, in football, and in basketball; as well 
as In any other games which may be considered sound 
and good. Girls should be taught all sorts of athletic 
activities of which they are naturally capable, including 
certain forms of dancing, basketball, and swimming. 

During vacations every young person should have the 
advantage of some sort of physical diversion or recrea- 
tion, which will not only develop physical skill, agility, 
and all-around capacity, but will at the same time teach 
a certain discipline of mind and the cooperation of team 
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work, which is necessary for us all these days if we are 
to accomplish worthwhile results. Here is an opportun- 
ity for gardening and soil-contact. 

Recreational and athletic activities should be super- 
vised by a competent physician, and especially by one 
who is practical in his ideas and not confined merely to 
what he can gain from a study of books on anatomy and 
medicine. He should be a good fellow, with a sense of 
humor and a knowledge of the purposes of human life on 
earth. 

The subject of Physical Education is a very important 
one, and while generally neglected in considering educa- 
tion, it has a value far in advance of the so-called higher 
branches of education; assuming always that it is taught 
by sympathetic and competent instructors. 

There is no better form of physical exercise than 
gardening in its various branches. It gives soil-contact, 
the benefit of which is now generally admitted. It has 
great moral and spiritual value. The exercise of the 
body in digging, planting, hoeing, weeding; and in 
gardening, horticultural, and agricultural activities gen- 
erally, in their many different phases, is not fully ap- 
preciated. Some regard this form of exercise as so much 
hard work; to be avoided rather than to be accepted and 
appreciated. 

Get your mind into the right attitude, friends, regard- 
ing this question of Physical Education and physical exer- 
cise. It need not be sports and athletics to be beneficial. 
Indeed, while sports and athletics give some things be- 
sides exercise, gardening gives all that sports and 
athletics can give, and very much besides. 


Spiritual Value of a Garden 
“Kast is East and West is West 
And never the twain shall meet.” 
HE above well-known quotation may explain certain 
factors or traits in comparing the Oriental mind 


‘with the mind of the average American, as we know him; 


but the Chinese are: not essentially different than the 
English-speaking races in their appreciations. Their 
civilization has evolved through a very long period of time 
and their development has been by slow stages. May 
it not be said that their development has been superior in 
many ways to that of our modern, rapidly-growing civili- 
zation ? 

Read what Brother Siefken has to say about his impres- 
sions of a Chinese garden. These many months I have 
been preaching the doctrine of soil-contact and its moral 
and spiritual values. Soil-contact is essentially the gar- 
den. It may be a broader contact than the garden, but 
the garden gives soil-contact to many people, which they 
would not get otherwise. Few, indeed, who do not sense 
its value to their spiritual growth. 


Look for the article under the title, ‘‘The Spiritual 
Charm of a Chinese Garden,’’ on another page, and study 
it carefully. It should give a better appreciation of the 
garden and its meaning. After getting the Oriental 
viewpoint and the reverence in which the garden is held 
by the Chinese, can we not bring our minds into better 
tune with the unseen forces of the garden which do not 
appear on the surface? Is there not a subtle influence.— 
which we may call a religious influence,—to which we 
are all susceptible to a greater or less extent? 





Think this over carefully, friends, and you will gain 
a better appreciation of the growing things, and also you 
will understand better how you may give your garden a 
personality which will give you a contact, not only with 
the soil, but with the universe, and which contact you 
may not get in any other way. 


FLOWER GROWER, February, 1935 
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The Cooper Plan 
Right Attitude of Mind Necessary 


OT many people, even though they possess the mater- 

ial resources necessary, have the right attitude of 

mind to adopt THE Cooper PLAN successfully. The term 

‘* Attitude of Mind’’ to some people may not mean much, 

and so perhaps we should analyze it rather clearly as 
applied to the particular subject in hand. 

To accomplish a worthwhile result, it is necessary to 
get the image of what we are to do clearly in mind, and 
keep it there as a guide. THE Cooper PLAN, as it has been 
outlined in these columns, has certain underlying princi- 
ples which were briefly set forth last month under seven 
heads. The right attitude of mind to work THE CoopPER 
PLAN means that the individual should understand why 
he should undertake it. 

A rather large percentage of people can understand 
only the economic advantage of THE Cooper PLAN,—that 
it will enable them to live more cheaply in the country 
than in the city. With that attitude of mind only, no 
permanent success can be made of country living. The 
big thing about country living, and especially under THE 
Cooper PLAN, is that the individual may continue his 
earning capacity in a town or city, and still enjoy the 
benefits of soil-contact and the advantage of independence. 
But the mind must be prepared for what is likely to be 
encountered in the country as compared with what is 
found in the city. 

To succeed under THE Cooper PLAN, the individual 
need not forsake the best benefits: of modern civilization, 
providing he has the necessary resources to provide them 
in the country; but to succeed, he positively must put 
his mind in a position where he will think independently 
and act independently. The city breeds the herd spirit ;— 
every man, while ostensibly working for himself, works 
for the herd. And incidentally, it may be said that 
although the city man has his own individual income and 
his own individual expenses, yet these things are in a way, 
so fixed and arbitrary in their working out that practic- 
ally, the individual loses his independence of thought and 
action. In the country each individual stands on his own 
feet and leans not on his brother. True, we must expect to 
assume obligations in the country, the same as in the city, 
and we must not shirk our obligations; but to make a 
success in the country a man must:be what I call COMPE- 
TENT; and you will remember that some months back 
I wrote under the title, ‘‘Are You Competent or In- 
competent ?”’ 

This, friends, is only a brief outline of the attitude of 
mind necessary to make a success of country living, 
whether under THE Cooper PLAN or under any other plan. 
I might go on and expatiate at length on the great 
value of country living to build up individualism and 
character, but this is so well understood that it seems 
unnecessary; and besides, that is another story which 
has already been told. 


Handicaps,—Nothing! 


OMES the thought from my older Sister in far-off 

California, who has been talking with some of our 
eastern relatives, complimenting the simple-minded old 
Editor on what he has accomplished ‘‘under ail the 
handicaps’’ that he has had. While it is very nice of her 
to suggest that I have had handicaps, and I really have 
had my own troubles in the course of life, I replied to 
her and said, ‘‘ Handicaps,—nothing!’’ And why? 


All we need to do, friends, is to look about us for the 
reason why. What most people consider handicaps are 


really stepping stones to success. The person who is 
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‘‘born with a silver spoon in his month’’ seldom gets 
anywhere. If he does, he is the notable exception that 
proves the rule. The person who is born to a competence 
and has no responsibilities thrust upon him, quite likely 
will assume no responsibilities. The result is a stagnation 
of the intellect and a dearth of accomplishment. 


This old Editor has surely had plenty of what most 
people would call handicaps. To start with, he did not 
even finish the old district school, which probably would 
be about halfway through the grades these days; and aside 
from a little special work in business school, mathematics, 
chemistry, and freehand drawing, his education otherwise 
has been only in the ‘‘ University of Hard Knocks.’’ This 
old Editor has not made any great success of his activities ; 
he has been in too many different things. But failures 
were not so very numerous either, and so the successes 
have perhaps overbalanced the failures. But above all, 
the gain in actual experience acquired in 67 years on 
earth, has been that which few men are able to claim. 

What is said above is not in a boasting way, friends, 
but only to prove, as a concrete illustration, that if this 
Editor’s life has been even a small success, that handicaps 
are an advantage and not a detriment. 

Look over the families with whom you have been 
familiar for many years, and see which ones have come 
through with real production, real accomplishments, and 
real success. Is it the ones who have been born to wealth, 
or the ones that had little or nothing to start with? Are 
those who have made the greatest success, (I mean actual 
success and not mere monetary success), those who have 
been the best educated, or who have had the best oppor- 
tunities? The history of people in your own neighborhood 
will answer these questions to your satisfaction, and 
almost any neighborhood will prove, over and over again, 
the principle which I have tried to elucidate above. 

It was surely a wise gardener who said: ‘‘The strong 
people are those who have been pruned,—they have 
accepted the hardships of life, and have struggled on 
toward the goal of high ideals.’’ 


Winter Protection in the Garden 


LL forms of Winter Protection are based, not on pro- 
tecting the plants or shrubs from freezing, but on 
preventing rapid changes of temperature such as result 
from clear cold nights, followed by bright sunshine the 
next day. Quick thawing after freezing is what does 
the most winter damage in the garden. 


So any Winter Protection in the garden should consist 
of something which will prevent the thawing of the soil 
surface, and prevent direct sunshine on the stems above- 
ground. The best way of protecting must depend on 
materials available. Evergreen boughs are recommended 
by many for Winter Protection, and some gardeners leave 
the dead stems and leaves around the plants. More leaves 
and straw, or other material, can be added if necessary. 


When the tops of plants or shrubs need to be protected 
for Winter, the soil surface may first be mulched with any 
loose covering like straw or leaves, and the tops or stems 
ean be protected by a packing or covering of straw, bur- 
lap, or by a frame or screen of any kind; perhaps with 
a roof to keep moisture away from the plants. It is impor- 
tant that air should have access at all times. 


With the underlying principle in mind, it should be 
a simple matter to provide the necessary protection, 
depending on the plants or shrubs to be protected. Most 
plants are hardy where they are native, but there are 
exceptions. Damage necessarily varies with the season, 
and some little judgment should be used as to time of 
applying the Winter Protection. It should not be put on 
too early, nor it should not be too long delayed. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


O be a fair judge and render just 

decisions, one must be able to view 
circumstances and conditions from differ- 
ent viewpoints and from various angles 
before making definite and final decisions. 
As we read history we should remember 
that from generation to generation pro- 
prieties as well as customs change, and 
it is often quite unfair to condemn some 
action of the past merely because it may 
not tally out to the exact measurement of 
some moral yardstick of the present. 


Noah, so the story goes, got beastly 
drunk, and he had been chosen by God 
to save the race, being the only just man. 
David was the “Lord’s Anointed,” yet 
the crimes he committed in the time when 
the king could do no wrong would get 
a plain American citizen, who had neither 
a political pull or an exceptionally good 
lawyer, the electric chair to-day; and 
Solomon, “beloved of Jehovah,” with his 
harem of a thousand, could not have lived 
legally within recent years in any one 
of our forty-seven states. Let those who 
are constrained to condemn General Wash- 
ington for taking his more or less occa- 
sional “nip,” remember that he lived in 
the time when preachers were often paid 
in whisky, which was plentiful, instead 
of money, which was scarce, and it is 
supposed that it didn’t get poured down 
the sink-hole, either! 


Many of us who are old enough to be 
grandparents find ourselves somewhat 
prone to be rather severely critical of 
the youth of to-day as we compare them 
with those of a former time; but in our 
<omparison we are apt to contrast the 
worst of to-day with the best of fifty 
years ago. The only fair comparison 
would, of course, be best against best— 
worst against worst; taking into con- 
sideration and making due allowances for 
all the differences in social usages and 
governing conditions as between the 
respective periods. 


I judge that about the time when most 
of us were entering our teens, the grand- 
parents, and those who should have been 
grandparents, of that dey, were shocked 
at our unseemly behavior, even as all 
grandparents have been, clear back to 
the time when by their apparent forward- 
ness and lack of expected dignity young 
Enoch and little Enos doubtless on many 
occasions shocked grandpa Adam and 
grandma Eve. 


Yes, there are some old people to-day 
who are like Adam and Eve in one respect 
—they just can’t remember ever having 
been boys and girls once themselves! 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 








Index for 1934 is ready. Have you 
secured yours? Ten cents, stamps or 
coin, pays for index for any year. 

Surplus issues for sale; covering years 
from 1918 to 1932. Twenty-four (24) 
ail different (no special selection can be 
allowed), postpaid $2.00. A big lot of 
good reading matter at a low price. 
Madison Cooper, Editor, Calcium, N. Y. 
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Ponderings on My Lily Pool 


MRS. F. LESLIE PIERCE, (N. C.) 


Lily Pool and replanted the Lilies. 

Everything was in excellent condi- 
tion save the three Night-Bloomers, which 
I found dead. I wonder why, when each 
of the five different varieties of Day- 
Bloomers, and the one Tropical Lily— 
Blue Beauty—came through the Winter 
so nicely? Besides living so well through 
the Winter, each Day-Bloomer with the 
exception of Blue Beauty had developed 
new plants. Chromatella, or Marliac, 
yellow, had six plants, Gloriosa three, 
and Pink Morning Glory, two. Each of 
these I divided, using them in the places 
of the Night-Bloomers, which, however, 
we will miss very much as they come into 
bloom around four o’clock in the after- 
noon and close about ten the next morn- 
ing,—just filling in between the Day- 
Bloomers, and filling a great need as one 
generally has more time for enjoying the 
Pool in the evenings; at this time, too, 
guests are more apt to drop in. I saved 
a place for one, at least, and will order 
at once. 

I was delighted that Blue Beauty 
proved hardy, as I had been told that 
it would not stand our North Carolina 
Winters; but instead of barely surviving 
the Winter, it had sent forth flowers all 
Winter during each unusually warm spell. 
Of course these flowers were small and 
stunted, but they gave evidence of life 
and a will to grow and do its bit. It 
had several buds when I replanted it and 
the box was full of roots. 

While I was working with the Pool an 
old darkie came by and stopped to chat. 
“Dats de way wid women,” said he, “Dey 
ain’t nuffin’ too hard fo dem to do about 
flowers.” “Well, Uncle Tate,” I replied, 
“this is only one day’s work out of the 
three hundred and sixty-five; while dur- 
ing the other three hundred and sixty- 
tour I shall enjoy the Pool.” 


This 2% March 3rd, I drained my 


HE Gold Fish I find have increased 

from the fifteen we put in, to fifty- 
four, and I believe they will soon spawn 
again. By the end of next Summer, I 
hope to have enough to supply some 
friends for their winter aquariums. We 
brought in a few last Fall and have en- 
joyed them very much. Those outdoors 
have been a source of pleasure during 
the Winter also, with their bright colors 
which are so much brighter outdoors 
than when kept indoors. On sunny days 
they stay near the surface of the water 
seeming to enjoy the sun like everything 
else. 

Pussy Willow,—our Maltese Cat,—uses 
the Pool for drinking and the ripples 
caused by the lapping of her tongue at- 
tracts the Fish to the spot. She will 
pause in her drinking and look at them, 
then proceed with her lapping, often 
touching them with her tongue. Kitty 
seems to enjoy the Pool as much as the 
other members of the family. Right here 
I want to say that to the best of my 
knowledge she does not hunt Birds. I 
believe that Cats that are well fed and 


eared for do not often develop that 
characteristic. 

On draining the Pool, we found one 
sleepy and very resentful-looking Frog. 
I covered him up with mud until he could 
be put back into the Pool where I bade 
him sleep as long as he liked. 


When we first put in the Pool, I was 
worried by the number of Toads and 
their eggs after each rain, and for awhile 
I fished out the eggs, fearing that the 
Pool would soon be overrun with Tad- 
poles. But I soon found that they dis- 
appeared. I wondered if the Fish ate 
as many eggs as possible and finished up 
with the Tadpoles. 


Three male Turtles came to visit us 
and stayed all Summer, finally becoming 
very gentle. On feeding the Fish, they 
were the first to come and the last to 
leave, climbing on the Lily Pads after 
particles blown there by the wind. 


Well, at last the Pool is all nice and 
clean; the plants all replanted, and the 
hose turned on. How weary I am, but 
how content,—looking forward to an un- 
usually good night’s rest, and to another 
year’s enjoyment of our Pool. 


Maintaining the Dignity of Home 


FLIPPANT flapper, by chance, was 

calling at a southern gentleman’s 
home in Los Angeles. Nervously cross- 
ing her unclad legs, she asked: 


“*May I smoke ?’’ 
‘Not in my house,’’ said the host. 


“Why, why not?” demanded the flip- 
pant flapper, with opened eyes. The 
serene man looked into the pallid face, 
already showing the ravages of tobacco 
upon feminine features, and answered 
quietly: 

‘‘There is a standard of dignity and 
respect that I must preserve in my 
home. A woman smoking reduces that 
standard and reverence a home should 
have. Since smoking is a silly habit, 
but lately adopted by some women,— 
one not essential to her comfort, nor 
conducive to the happiness of a private 
home where she may be calling,—it is 
no breach of hospitality to forbid, but 
it is an impertinence for a woman to 
suggest smoking.’’ 

The visitor crossed and recrossed her 
naked legs in embarrassment, and apolo- 
getically asked: ‘‘May I smoke in the 
yard ?’’ 


‘‘By no means,’’ he answered. 
‘‘There are children playing next door. 
It would be a bad influence upon them, 
and sinister, to see a woman smoking. 
There are passers-by who would wonder, 
and perhaps suspect us of entertaining 
questionable characters. No, you must 
excuse me if I forbid smoking on my 
premises by any woman. I owe that 
much protection to my home. I cannot 
and will not cheapen its standard and 
dignity.” 

L. ERNEST CRUTCHER 
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The Spiritual Charm 
of a Chinese Garden 


By GEORGE W. SIEFKEN, (N. J.) 


The writer of this article spent a year in the Orient (1926-27) study- 


ing art and architecture. 


The gardens which he visited made a lasting 


impression, which he has transcribed into words. Many who have not 
had the privilege of visiting these foreign countries will read his 


comments with great interest. 


PSLNOMN Sar =. 


ful end, when my Chinese friend 

asked me to enter his Garden. As 
we approached the Moon Gate, the last 
rosy tints enriched the setting with an air 
of mystery. What an enchanted place! 
My Chinese host slipped into the Moon 
Gate as if he were entering Heaven; in 
fact, their Gardens mean just this to the 
Chinese,—a retreat to commune with na- 
ture and become part of it. “The oneness 
with all,” as Tao Tsu would say. One 
leaves the actual world and passes into 
the ideal. 


A feeling of strangeness came over me. 
For an American this was different. Be- 
ing born in the very shadow of the sky- 
scrapers, and a part of the American 
symbol of speed and action, this was an 
extreme contrast. And a pleasing one at 
that. I was permeated with a serene, 
calm peace. This was no place for a 
human to speak. Words would disturb 
the stars in Heaven. It was sacred 
ground; a sanctuary for the liberation of 
the soul. 


Ta day was just reaching its color- 


The Garden was rather small, but 
everything seemed to be adjusted to its 
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setting. The designer just took nature 
and added poetry to satisfy his soul. 
Pleasing vistas gave the whole thing a 
sense of poetic organization. 


With a serene peace we watched the 
moon creep slowly up behind the lacy 
foliage of the distant Eucalyptus Trees. 
Soon the moon reflected its full glory in 
the mirror of the Lotus Pond. I could 
then understand why my Chinese host 
selected this evening; it was full moon. 
And such a night; the place to be was in 
the Garden. It was truly an hour of 
meditation. My inner eye was focused on 
the beauties of Nature and a sense of 
unity overpowered me. The only thing 
that broke the silence was the music of 
a small water cascade. The splashing 
water symbolized the continuity of life. 
The refreshing echoes of the ever-flowing 
water are essentially a part of a true 
Oriental Garden. 


The most beloved flower of the Chinese 
is the Lotus, a symbol of purity. The 
Chrysanthemum (The Gold Flower) is 
next and expresses the flame of life, or 
the symbol of the Sun. The Narcissus 
is the water fairy and expresses the 


rhythm of life. Every flower seems to 
have a message for them. They never 
rush through the Garden, but slowly pass 
each flower with a sense of reverence. 
In fact, the opening of the flower buds 
is quite an important event, and at special 
times the Chinese invite their friends to 
attend the opening. 


The spirit of the East was getting 
under my skin. The atmosphere liberated 
me from my occidental self. I felt that 
[ had enriched my mind with valuable 
impressions of what a Garden should 
represent. 


Whether a Garden is large or small, 
it should have a sense of seclusion, a 
place where we can escape, where we are 
tree from making decisions and are just 
in harmony with Nature; a place where 
we judge not but rather let the flowers 
deliver their message. Let us retreat to 
the Garden and inhale the fullness of life 
and feel that this is our fragment of the 
universe. 


Nothing should be crowded. A feeling 
of space must prevail.. All Chinese art 
considers space important to the imagina- 
tion. In organizing the different groups, 
consideration must be made that the height 
and color lead up to the climax or the 
center of interest. This gompletes the 
composition with a sense of unity. I 
think we would gain a great deal of 
added enjoyment by approaching our Gar- 
dens with that same subjective sense as 
the Oriental. That is, seeing the Garden 
with our “inner eye.” And finally, above 
all, let the Garden express our own per- 
sonality. Let us live in the Garden of 
our own dreams. 


- 


George S. Woodruff at 90 


ELL-KNOWN as a gladiolus grower 

and to radio listeners and others, on 
account of Ripley’s “Believe It Or Not,” 
readers will be interested in the fact that 
Brother Woodruff is scheduled to sing (on 
his 90th birthday, February 28th), over 
the radio, as he did last year. 


Congratulations, Brother Woodruff, on 
your ability to broadeast your musical 
voice to a considerable audience on your 
90th birthday. Few of us reach that ripe 
age, to say nothing of the ability to sing 
well. The Editor has known Mr. Wood- 
ruff for many years, and he is well-known 
to a very large circle of friends in many 
parts of the country, and they will all 
extend to him their congratulations. 
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Token, a clear 
flaming-orange 


One Hundred New Roses 


BY G. A. STEVENS 


Secretary, The American Rose Society 


HE records of the American Rose 

Society show that 2382 new Roses 

were introduced from 1917 to 1934, 

—about 150 a year. These Roses 
come from the United States, Great 
Britain, Ireland, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Italy, Australia, and occasionally from 
Roumania and New Zealand. New varie- 
ties have also been reported from Portugal 
and Brazil. 

The United States has excelled largely 
in producing profitable Hybrid Teas for 
the florists’ business, of which fortunately, 
a large percentage have turned out to be 
good garden Roses. Hardy Climbers also 
have been an outstanding native product. 

New foreign varieties are usually con- 
tracted for by a few firms in this country 
who hold them back until they have 
worked up a stock sufficiently large to 
make the first year’s sale profitable; and 
the same method has been followed, mis- 
takenly I think, in marketing both Ameri- 
ean and foreign Roses which have been 
protected by plant patents. 

Except in certain notable instances, the 
dissemination of new Roses is rather slow. 
Since the Rose is a shrub, and apparently 
suffers from rapid over-propagation, per- 
haps it is just as well. 

So much depends upon the vigor and 
vitality of individual rose plants, that a 
true estimate of a variety’s value in the 
garden cannot be made for several years 
after its introduction when propagation 
has slowed down and plants of good, aver- 
age quality are supplied. Most esti- 
mates of very new varieties are based on 
inadequate observation, such as seeing 
flowers in a show, or maiden plants in 
nurseries, or from a few hastily propa- 
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gated test plants sent out for study. Such 
estimates merely record the “promise” of 
a variety,—promises too often unfulfilled 
in later years. 

Since there is no national rose show in 
the United States where introducers take 
their novelties to compete with each other, 
the custom of sending plants to various 
test-gardens, both publie and private, has 
developed. The reports from these gar- 
dens with much other observation of older 
Roses are incorporated each year in “The 
Proof of the Pudding,” published in the 
American Rose Annual, which is sent to 
members. 

Reports from several recent issues of 
the “Proof of the Pudding,” close ac- 
quaintance with one of the most important 
private test-gardens, and much traveling 
to other gardens and nurseries, supply the 
background for the following opinions: 


The symbols after the names of the 
Roses follow the simplified system recently 
adopted by the American Rose Society. 
HT—Hybrid Tea. R—Rambler. LC— 
Large-flowered climber. P—Large-flow- 
ered Polyantha. PP—Pompon or small- 
flowered Polyantha. 


AMERICAN ROSES INTRODUCED IN 1934 
Better Times. HT. (Jos. H. Hill Co.) A 

florists’ Rose of the Briarcliff type, bright- 
~cerise or light-crimson, double and 
‘ fragrant. A. R. S. Gold Medal at New 

York Show for florists’ Roses. Garden 


value unknown. 

Black Knight. HT. (V. S. Hillock) Very 
beautiful blackish-crimson buds and 
flowers. Seen in splendid form in Texas, 


and did fairly well as a plant with me. 
Very promising. 
Comet. LC. (Nick Mesman) A climbing 
5 form of the Polyantha Gruss an Aachen. 


. 





First year’s growth moderate, and. pro- 
duces some bloom in Summer - and 
Autumn. 

Doubloons. LC. (M. H. Horvath) Remark- 
able Climber, descended from our wild 
Prairie Rose, R. setigera, with which Mr. 
Horvath has been working many years. 
Flowers large, deep unfading-yellow. 
Reported to be hardy at 20 below zero. 

Polar Bear. HT. (J. H. Nicolas) Strong- 
growing descendant of the northwestern 
Briar, Rose nutkana, but resembles a 
Hybrid Tea in flower. Very double white 
blooms, tinged pink. Good for garden 
decoration. Flowers inclined to nod. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt. HT. 
(Traendly & Schenk) Said to be a sport 
of the florists’ Rose, Templar, with fra- 
grant velvety-scarlet flowers, passing to 
wine-red. Garden value unknown. 

Radiant Beauty. HT. (Cleveland Cut- 
Flower Co.) Fine sport of Francis Scott 
Key. Very double, clear, sparkling- 
crimson, and does not ball or turn blue 
like its parent. Has made an excellent 
record for itself the first year in the 
garden. 

Rochester. P. (J. H. Nicolas) Vigorous, 
bushy plant bearing full, globular flowers 
of medium size in clusters. The orange 
buds are marked crimson, and open to 
straw-yellow flowers flecked with coppery 
tones. Very handsome as seen in the 
nursery rows, and a promising novelty. 


Yosemite. HT. (J. H. Nicolas) Handsome 
flowers of burnt-orange, opening yellow, 
flushed pink. Striking color but first 
year’s trial did not discover any out- 
standing merit. 


FOREIGN NOVELTIES—1934 

Ami F. Mayery. HT. (Mme. Denoyel) 
Looks like a larger, looser, and in every 
way finer development of the famous 
Cuba, Flowers very large with huge, loose 
petals of flaming orange-rose, almost 
scarlet. Plants seen in nurseries were 
notably vigorous. 


Angels Mataeu. HT. (Pedro Dot) Globular 
flower of orange-pink, with deep-golden 


flames. Stock still searce in this country 
and seen only in good condition in 
nurseries. 


Feu Pernet-Ducher. HT. (C. Mallerin) 
Extremely handsome buds and flowers of 
clear, light-yellow, with an _ occasional 
blush tint in the buds. Plants seen in 
nurseries have shown remarkable vigor 
and floriferousness. I consider it most 


promising. 
Geheimrat Duisberg. HT. (W. Kordes 
Séhne) Very pretty, clear golden-yellow 


flower not a great deal unlike Roselandia 
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Yosemite, burnt-orange 
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Sentinel 
A bright scarlet-crimson 


or Golden Ophelia, Probably will be listed 
in this country as Golden Rapture. 

Henri Mallerin. HT. (C. Mallerin) 
Stunning red Rose, about the color of a 
freshly-painted fire hydrant. Extremely 
vivid and arresting. Do not know its 
value in garden. Seen only under nursery 
conditions, 


Heros. HT. (M. Tantau) Very large, 
double, fragrant flowers of rich-crimson. 
Plants seen in nursery rows were vigorous 
and attractive, but not sufficiently dis- 
tinct from other red Roses to cause any 
excitement. 

Katherine Pechtold. HT. (Verschuren- 
Pechtold) Striking orange and coppery 
buds and rosy-orange, semi-double flowers, 
not a great deal unlike the older Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, when open. Too thin to 
be attractive to me, but others may like 
it. 


Lord Lonsdale. HT. (A. Dickson & Sons) 
Plants seen in nurseries were vigorous 
and productive. Flowers full, lovely 
orange-yellow, pure and fresh. Gold Medal 
N. R. 8S. 1933. 

Mevrouw van Straaten van Nes. PP. (M. 
Leenders & Co.) A Polyantha of the old 
type with large clusters of frilled and 
ruffled, single or semi-double flowers of a 
curious carmine-pink or light-crimson 
shade. The waving of the petals is its 
redeeming characteristic and has won for 
it many medals, prizes, and certificates 
in Belgium and Holland, and also Gold 
Medals at the Bagatelle in Paris and the 
Pedralbes in Barcelona. You may look 
for this variety in American catalogues 
under name, Permanent Wave. 


Mme, Joseph Perraud. HT. (J. Gaujard) 
Awarded Gold Medal at Lyons this year 
as the most beautiful Rose of France. 
Flower fully double, fragrant, light-yellow 
shading to orange in center. A very lovely 
flower as we saw it two years ago, but 
the plants were young and weak. Better 
plants should be available now. 


Nigrette. HT. (M. Krause) This is the 
famous “Black Rose of Sangerhausen.” 
Under favorable conditions the buds be- 
come deep blackish-maroon and the open 
flowers are a glorious, velvety violet- 








Editorial Note 


FLOWER GROWER is pleased to pre- 
sent this review of the newer Roses 
by such an outstanding authority as 
G. A. Stevens. 

The second half of this review will 
appear in the March issue and will 
cover the older Roses of 1930, 1931, 
and 1932. 
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A fine golden-yellow 


Rheingold 


crimson; deeper, richer, and more nearly 
black than any Rose I have ever seen. I 
think everybody will want to keep one of 
these on the place somewhere. 


Rheingold. HT. (M. Leenders & Co.) 
Apparently a very fine globular, golden- 
yellow variety. I have grown it for two 
years and think very highly of it. Winner 
of many medals abroad and will probably 
enjoy popularity when it is known in this 
country. 

Senora Gari. HT. (Pedro Dot) Extremely 
long buds and deep flowers of dull old- 
gold or brownish-yellow, distinct and 
lovely. Plants vigorous with curious 
sidewise growth like Mari Dot. 





Doubloons, a remarkable Climber. 
Deep-yellow 


Sentinel. HT. (Alister Clark) This is a 
fine, strong-growing Hybrid Tea of shrub 
habit which was presented to the Ameri- 
can Rose Society by Alister Clark of Vic- 
toria. The flowers are bright scarlet- 
crimson, large and well-formed and are 
continually produced. As I have seen it, 
the plant makes a low pillar, possibly 4 
to 5 feet high, a fine massing Rose for 
shrubbery use, possibly equal to the fam- 
ous Gruss an Teplitz. 

Wilhelm Breder. A very beautiful orange- 
yellow Rose with a full high center tinged 
with pink and deep golden-rose. It looks 
very promising and has been introduced 
in this country under the name of Glow- 
ing Sunset. 


OF course this represents only a small 
percentage of last year’s varieties, but 
many of them have not yet reached this 
country and others are climbing sports of 
well-known Roses unnecessary to describe. 
Still others will never have more than a 
local distribution. 


Ami F. Mayery 
A flaming orange-rose 


j 
+ 
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Rochester 
A handsome straw-yellow 


Of the 1933 introductions, the following 
have attraeted considerable attention: 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS—1933 


California Gold. P. (John Smith) An un- 
fading sport of Gloria Mundi. Light 


orange-yellow with an underlying salmon 
tone. Notable only for its color; other- 
wise it is a very ordinary Polyantha of 
the type of Orléans. 

Mrs. J. D. Eisele. HT. (Howard & Smith) 
Very double, beautifully-formed, and very 
fragrant red flower with a silvery edge 
to each petal. The small, young plants 
which we had the first year did remark- 
ably well, but unfortunately we lost most 


of them last Winter, and the survivors 
never fully recovered. Worth trying 
again. 

Token. HT. (Montgomery Co.) Although 


introduced in 1933, plants of this variety 
did not reach gardens until last year. It 
was by far the outstanding novelty of the 
season. Its fine, beautifully-formed, high- 
centered flowers of a clear flaming-orange 
color with a texture equal to that of Mme. 
Butterfly or Ophelia, have been the admi- 
ration and delight of all who have seen 
it. If it performs in future years as it 
has done the past season it is going to be 
one of the really famous Roses. 


FOREIGN INTRODUCTIONS—1933 

Catalonia. HT. (Pedro Dot) One of the 
most striking Roses ever introduced and 
would be a stunning thing if the plant 
was half as good as the color of the 
flower. It is a brilliant-scarlet shaded 
with gold, brighter and more intense in 
every way than the very excellent Mar- 
garet McGredy, but with me the plants 
have been miserably poor. 

Condesa de Sastago. HT. (Pedro Dot) A 
very handsome and showy Rose of bright- 
red aml yellow, somewhat on the order of 
Talisman. It does not have the ugly 
center which the latter Rose sometimes 
shows, and neither does it grow as freely 
nor bloom as well. 

Easlea’s Golden Rambler. LC. (W. Easlea 
& Sons) We are all waiting impatiently 
the first flower of this variety in America, 
It is England’s challenge to our own Mrs. 
Arthur Curtiss James, and we are anxious 
to see whether it is a more prolific or a 
more richly-colored variety. So far, plants 
have grown well and displayed excellent 
foliage but I have yet to hear of anyone 
who has seen it bloom. 

Karen Poulsen. P. (D. T. Poulsen) A 
Striking Polyantha of the Kirsten Poul- 
sen type, with single brilliant scarlet- 
crimson flowers nearly 4 inches across. 
It is one of the showiest and most deco- 
rative bedding Roses I have seen the past 
year. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


“Always I have plucked a thistle and planted a 
flower where I thought that flower would 
grow.”’—LINCOLN. 


ID you stop to remember that your 
ID Christmas Poinsettia was a relative 

of the numerous spurge family, 
including the Milkweed? Among their 
many medicinal virtues is the use of their 
juice to remove warts and wens. 


BOSOM BOTTLES 


Anyone remember back to the “gay 
nineties” when it was all the style to wear 
a tiny water bottle hidden in one’s waist 
to keep the buttonhole bouquet nice and 
fresh? I wore them, I remember. Well, 
they are back again, since it is the vogue 
now to wear real flowers—history repeat- 
ing itself, that eternal law of cycles. 


TALES OF THE SEVEN SEAS AND SEVEN C’S 


To some, tales of the Seven Seas spell 
romance. On the other hand the seven 
C’s spell misere to others,—Coughs, Colds, 
Croup, Catarrh, Consumption, Chaps, and 
Chilblains! Now’s the time (February) 
for all good herbs to come to the aid of 
the afflicted. 


Colds. Drink hot Yarrow and Penny- 
royal tea. Get up a good sweat; sponge 
the body over with acetic acid in which 
steep some cayenne pods. For a tonic 
take a small glass three times a day, of 
one ounce each of White Poplar Bark, 
Sanicle, Thyme, and boiling water a quart. 
Sweeten with a little honey and glycerine. 
Another old English remedy to take when 
the first symptoms are noticed: Twenty- 
five to thirty-five drops of Avena Sativa 
(tincture black oats), Balm, and Pellitory- 
on-the-wall taken as hot as_ possible, 
hourly. About three good doses usually 
suffice to stimulate the nervous system and 
kidneys, opening up the pores which 
throw off the poisons. 


Croup. Another old-fashioned remedy 
for croup was to tie a bag of powdered 
rosin around the throat at night. Per- 
spiration should be induced and as in the 
ease of all seven C’s the bowels must be 
kept regular. Active measures should be 
taken at first appearance of this formid- 
able disease of childhood. A peculiar 
barking cough is one of the symptoms; 
shrill breathing and so on, becoming worse 
at night. Rub the spine with the follow- 
ing liniment to keep up the vital forces: 
Common salt 1 0z., cayenne pepper half 
oz., Tincture of Myrrh 1 oz., methlylated 
spirits 2 oz., turpentine 14 oz., water 2 
oz. Wet a compress with the liniment 
and put around the throat. Set on the 
fire in a dish that won’t break, a tbs. 
each of common gas tar and turpentine, 
well mixed. Let the patient inhale as 
much of the smoke as can be borne with- 
out suffocation. Let it fill entire room. 
If able to breathe a dense smoke, this has 
been known to fairly melt the leathery 
substance which causes the difficult breath- 
ing, so that it runs away at the mouth like 
water, allowing full and free breathing. 
Give the following tea every hour until 
danger is past, then every two or three 
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hours for several weeks after convales- 
cence: Knap-weed 2 0z., Heartsease 1 02z., 
Pellitory-of-the-wall, 1 oz., Sanicle 2 oz., 
Burnet 2 oz., Liquorice 144 oz., water 2 
qts. Boil all together for 20 minutes 
then pour this liquor while boiling over 
2 oz. of Thyme and 1 oz. of Pennyroyal. 
Sweeten with glycerine and honey, and 
when cold add 2 oz. of wine or brandy 
to keep it. Dose—dessertspoonful. 
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Coughs. Mullein leaves; flowers alsv 
useful in Coughs, Catarrh, and Croup. 
Boil in milk for internal use. For exter- 
nal fomentations steep leaves in hot vine- 
gar diluted with water, and apply around 
the throat with a compress. Also put 
handful of leaves in an old teapot, cover 
with boiling water, and inhale fumes. 


Chilblains. Equal parts of arnica and 
glycerine. Also the ever-useful burdock 
ointment gives quick relief. As Chil- 
blains often indicate lack of vitality as 
well as exposure to changes of tempera- 
ture, take internally Avena Sativa, Lily- 
of-the-Valley, and Golden Seal, 1 oz. 
each made up in a tea. Mixture of Olive 
Oil, Turpentine, and Camphor also good 
to rub on. 


PRETTY SMART SAVAGES 


Our Red Indians used to scoop a big hole 
in the ground, make a big wood fire and 
keep it burning until there was a fine 
pile of glowing charcoal. Pebbles were 
then thrown in to cover up the charcoal. 
Foods to be cooked, generally meats, were 
first covered with leaves and placed upon 
the pebbles; more leaves were piled on; 
and last of all, the excavated earth put 
back and well stamped down. Sometimes 
they left the meat in the ground for two 
days especially if tough. But no matter 
how tough it was when finally done it 
was piping hot, juicy, and tender as jelly. 
— modern method ean beat that even 
today. 





DRIVE DEM BLUES AWAY! 


Here’s “sumpin” supposed to help drive 
off a bad fit of blues. Often a good house- 
cleaning of one’s “innards” helps a lot 
too. Four drams Aniseed, one dram An- 
gelica Oil, 40 drops Cassia Oil, 30 drops 
of Caraway Oil with two gal. proof 
spirits. Mix well; dose—half tbs. in water. 


THE ONENESS OF EVERYTHING 


“When a man is on the plains he sees the 
lowly grass and the mighty pine tree and says, 
‘How big is the tree and how small is the 
grass!’ But when he ascends the mountain and 
looks from its high peak on the plain below, 
the mighty pine tree and the lowly grass blend 
into one indistinguishable mass of green ver- 
dure. So in the sight of the worldly there are 
differences of rank and position,—one is @ 
king, another is a cobbler, one a father, an- 
other a son, and so on;—but when the sight 
Divine is opened, all appear as equal and one, 
and there remains no distinction of high or 
low.”—SRIRAMAKRISHNA. 


“LET THE SKY RAIN POTATOES” 


When Shakespeare said the above he 
meant sweet potatoes, not our white spuds 
which were not introduced into England 
until long after his time. Most women feel 
they could not possibly get up a real 
dinner minus potatoes, either boiled, 
baked, mashed, riced, creamed, fried, au 
gratin, on the half shell, or made into 
balls. One medium-sized spud contains 
about 92 calories. The “medicine” of the 
potato lies under the skin. If you suffer 
with dilation of the stomach, go slow on 
this common vegetable as no one wants 
the “potato belly” of the Irish peasant. 
The starch seems to be easily attacked by 
ferments so certain people should avoid 
them and eat rice instead. “Mealy” pota- 
toes are much more digestible than “waky” 
ones. Potatoes have some shady relatives 
—the night-shade family. There are said 
to be more than a thousand varieties in 
the tropics, all of which possess narcotic 
properties to greater or lesser extent. 


“The way to mend the bad world, is to 
create the right world.” —EMERSON 


Aristolochia Sipho in California 


FEEL I must give my experience 

with Aristolochia sipho which Geo. 
S. Woodruff gives such a puff in the 
August (1934) number. 


I admired the lovely heart-shaped 
leaves as shown in a catalogue and 
planted one by an ugly iron fence. It 
grew and was beautiful, and then in the 
third year began coming up for twelve 
yards all over the place! So I had it 
taken out; but no, it kept appearing in 
all sorts of places and I was four years 
getting rid of it. After that I wondered 
why reliable nurseries did not warn 
customers about its bad habits. 


Perhaps if put in a place far enough 
away from the flower border and not 
watered, it might behave itself; but I 
do think that your readers should know 
about the other side of the matter. 


Mrs. H. C. Scrurron, (Calif.) 


Epiror’s Nore :—Here is a good example 
of what might be expected of the same plant 
in different soil, cultural, and climatic condi- 
tions. It is evident that this is the chief ex- 
planation of the difference in behavior of 
Aristolochia sipho in California as compared 
with what it did for Geo. 8. Woodruff in the 
State of Iowa. Mrs. Scrutton is quite justi- 
fied in suggesting that nurseries might give 
a bit of information as to conditions under 
which the plant could become a nuisance. 
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Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


HE Horned Lark is never seen in 

trees, but eats seed and insects from 
the ground. They come to us from the 
Far North; Greenland and Labrador, 
usually in February. It sings on the wing, 
like its famous relative the European Sky- 
lark. I have heard the Horned Lark sing 
when it was high in the air, but its song 
is inferior to that of the Skylark’s. While 
it nests in the North, an occasional nest 
has been found in Wisconsin; the nest 
made of grasses is sunken in the ground, 
and contains three to five eggs. 


The Long-leaf Pine is at home in the 
South, for it is able to live in deep, dry 
soils. It has a taproot just below the sur- 
face nearly as large as the tree-trunk, 
that gradually tapers and sometimes ex- 
tends to a depth of 10 and 15 feet which 
makes the tree wind-firm. The leaves 
grow three in a sheath and are from 8 to 
15 inches long. It is valuable for its tim- 
ber and turpentine. 


Other Animals besides the Groundhog 
are associated with winter weather, if 
they come out of their hiding and see 
their shadow on February second, Candle- 
mas Day. In Germany, it is the Badger; 
in England, the Hedgehog; in France, the 
Marmot; and among the Scandinavians, 
the Bear. An old rhyme to this effect is: 


If Candlemas be bright and clear, 
We'll have two Winters in the year. 


Penguins, the funny Antarctic Birds, 
suffer from bronchitis when in captivity. 
They are good swimmers, but awkward 
walkers on land. 


On a small, frozen river, just below the 
rapids, this strange phenomenon occurred : 
An icicle standing upside-down, like a 
stalagmite, nearly five feet high, from the 
otherwise icy river. The water must have 
worn a hole up through the ice, where 
there was an air-hole or some obstruction 
beneath. The force behind evidently was 
great enough to spurt out the foam and 
the weather cold enough to freeze when 
the liquid came in contact with the air. 
Further explanation of this singularity is 
invited. 

The Pileated Woodpecker is the larg- 
est Woodpecker found in Wisconsin. It 
is very striking with its bright-red head- 
feathers, forming a crest at the back. 
The first one I ever saw was recently, in 
the most northern part of Wisconsin. 
However, friends who know birds have 
seen them in the central part of Wiscon- 
sin. The Ivory-billed Woodpecker found 
in Florida, is larger than the Pileated. 


Flickers and Waxwings will eat berries 
of the Virginia Creeper. 


Someone once stated in THE FLOWER 
FROWER that she found Closed (Bottle) 
jentian that was open, and at first 
thought she had found a new variety. 
Having never seen such I was doubtful 
of this then, but now can state Blind 
Gentian are not always blind. I, too, dis- 
covered in a bouquet of Bottle Gentian I 
had picked, some flowers were unusually 
white-tipped and spread open enough that 
my finger-tip could be inserted in the blue 
bottles; and the flowers stayed open all 
day. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


bringing many a trick and happy 
surprise to entertain us during his 
28 day engagement of 1935. 


Prisinsingm is a versatile showman, 











Quail hunting their dinner under leaves 


In the northern portion of our country, 
February is very likely to be the coldest 
month of the year, but in spite of that, 
unmistakable indications of Spring are 
ever at hand. The sun has reached a 
position northward sufficient to show that 
the days are lengthening, which is the real 
eause for the innumerable wonders we 
shall behold from now on, for many 
months to come. 


It is not a bit too early to put up some 
bluebird houses. Before the month is 
over we may be hearing fragments of 
bluebird song, which will be the first 
intimation that they are beginning to ar- 
rive. As soon as they come, they lose 
no time looking into the housing situation. 
Although it may be a number of weeks 
before they actually build their nests, 
they are very provident little Birds and 
so want that all-important matter settled. 


Groundhog Day with its pleasant legend 
arrives as usual on the second day of the 
month. Although we know there is 
nothing about that day that will regulate 
the weather for the next six weeks, we 
will, however, take note whether or not 
the sun shines, and perhaps secretly hope 
that it will not. 


The chubby little Song Sparrows that 
are staying the Winter with us, will give 
vent to delightful snatches of song this 
month. The Song Sparrow, noted for 
his arias, sings during more months of 
the year than any other of our native 
Birds. When we read in local papers 
about the great enthusiasm of “pest 
hunts,” during which any number of un- 
sportsmanlike methods are used to kill 
the quarry, the position of the Song Spar- 
row is precarious indeed. The English 
Sparrow invariably is included in these 
questionable “hunts,” and it is safe to 
say that nine-tenths of the so-called hun- 
ters are unable to tell one Sparrow from 
another. Tree Sparrows and Juncos, true 
Winter Birds, are also in jeopardy, com- 
ing as they do to our premises for food, 
and thus being found in company with 
the English Sparrow. 


Much better that the English Sparrow 
be barred altogether from persecution, not 
only for the reasons mentioned above, 
but because of their own economic value. 
Farmers feel bitter toward them because 
of the grain they eat, not taking into 
consideration that they consume more 
harmful weed seeds and insects to offset 
many times the grain they take. Others 
contend that this Sparrow is so pugna- 
cious that he is a detriment to other Birds. 
This may be true to some extent, but 
rivalry among Birds of different species 
always has been rife and always will be. 
The writer is a farmer as well as a bird 
lover, and she has admiration and respect 
for the maligned English Sparrow, in 
spite of the fact that they come in goodly 
numbers to the feeding station. But if 
they do their bit toward making this a 
safer world to live in, why not give them 
the consideration due them? 


The magie February performs on the 
soft Maples never fails to cause yearly 
wonderment. Although the weather may 
be decidedly winterish, the maple buds 
begin to expand in a noticeable manner, 
and in so doing, a reddish tinge envelops 
the Tree. Just a little later, aided by a 
few mild days, these Maples blossom, 
and so a big part of their spring work 
is over before many other Trees show 
signs of waking. 


In contrast to the soft Maples, in the 
February woods we may _ encounter 
Beeches here and there that have not yet 
relinquished their leaves, and certainly 
we shall find Oaks that appear to be fully 
clothed in their last year’s garments. The 
wind is not gentle with these dry, brown 
leaves, but it has little power dislodging 
them and so they hang on and on in noisy 
defiance of the elements until the expan- 
sion of the new leaf buds, forces them to 
the ground. 


No matter how cold the February day, 
the “cawing” of a Crow as it flaps over- 
head is decidedly Springlike; and when 
we hear a Woodpecker tapping on a near- 
by Tree we are inclined, against our 
better judgment, to put away the snow 
shovel. 


Brooks in February, especially those 
coursing through a woods, offer their share 
of surprises if absence of ice permits 
investigation. Many little creatures in 
one stage or another of development may 
be found, some of them very active. Plant 
life, too, has not only survived, but 
thrived. Although the streams may have 
a thick coat of ice over them, underneath 
we see fresh, green leaves of water plants 
not harmed in the least by their icy sur- 
roundings. 


February from beginning to end is a 
month of inspiration to all who love and 
understand the outdoors and the working 
of Nature. It is the age-old miracle of 


Spring, creating new hopes and ambitions 
without which life would be a dull ex- 
perience, that is the driving force behind 
the second month of the year. 
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February in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


ID you happen to attend a flower 
iD show last Spring and there see just 

quantities of bright, sturdy minia- 
ture Poppies on wiry stems above tufts 
of gray-green foliage? On inquiring you 
perhaps learned that they were Iceland 
Poppies. These charming flowers form- 
erly had a very limited color range but 
now come in many shades, from white, 
cream, buff, light and dark pink, orange, 
tangerine, to flame. If you reside in a 
cool foggy location you may plant the 
seeds of these colorful flowers now. They 
may be started in seed boxes or “flats” 
because, unlike other Poppies, they trans- 
plant readily. Give them a light soil and 
a coo] situation such as they have in their 
native Iceland. They are biennials. 


Take cuttings this month from hardy 
perennials. 


Sow seed of perennials in order to have 
summer bloom. Biennials such as Can- 
terbury Bells or Hollyhocks may be sown 
now. 

Do you know that if potted plants are 
not raised a trifle off the bench, their soil 
may become sour through lack of 
ventilation ? 


During February, Tuberous Begonias 
may be started in leaf-mold. 


Any vacant space in the beds may be 
sown to good advantage with seed of 
Linaria. These tiny snapdragon-shaped 
flowers resemble many-colored jewels, so 
varied are their hues. The stems are tall 
and wiry, so that the blooms make excel- 
lent fillers for bouquets. 


Do not let another planting time pass 
by without trying some of those gorgeous 
new Eschscholtzias. Many people grow 
only the old-time orange-colored ones, not 
knowing that hybridizers have been at 
work and have developed a perfect rain- 
bow of new colors. One ean now grow 
them in cream-white, buff, orange, burnt- 
orange, yellow, scarlet, and shades of pink 
and purple. Some of those having the 
inside of the cup one color and the reverse 
a contrasting shade are especially lovely. 
Plant seeds of Eschscholtzias now, out in 
the open where they are to bloom, for 
they have a long tap root and are hard 
to transplant except by one of those 
fortunates who are said to have a “grow- 
ing hand.” 


Those owners of Spanish-type houses 
who require a tropical effect in the patio, 
will do well to plant Caladium, or “Ele- 
phant Ear,” as it is more frequently 
called. It should be planted this month. 
It really is the Taro Plant of the Japanese 
and other Orientals who find an important 
food item in its starchy root. In Hawaii 
and other islands of the South Seas that 
widely-known dish, poi, is made from the 
root of the Taro. 

Plant the bulbs of Amaryllis this month. 
To make them thoroughly comfortable 
the neck of the bulb should be above- 
ground. Branch out from the common 
sorts and try some of the newer and 
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rarer hybrids that captivate the beholder 
with their unusual colors, stripings, and 
forms. 


Some of the annuals and perennials 
that may be planted now are: Penstemon, 
Virginia Stock, Shasta Daisy, Gillyflower, 
Verbena, Canterbury Bell, Carnation, 
Columbine, Snapdragon and Foxglove. 


Give the whole garden, with the excep- 
tion of those sections planted to acid- 
loving plants, a good dressing of hydrated 
lime. Some soils, especially peaty ones, 
become sour due to vegetable acids, and 
the lime corrects this condition. If your 
soil is clayey the addition of lime not 
only works a beneficial chemical change, 
but also improves the texture of the soil. 
Loamy or sandy soil requires less lime 
than clay soil. 


Set out young Evergreens now, both the 
coniferous and the broad-leafed varieties. 


Glad bulbs may be planted. 


Little-known Pale-Pink Peonies 


WILL start with Miss Salway (Kel- 

way 1905), rating 7.8. Sometimes I 
wonder why this always seems to be listed 
in American catalogs as a lilaec-white. It 
may die as a lilac-white, but does not open 
as such. Kelway’s Manual for 1908 gives 
their description as a lilac-white collar 
with sulphur center. This fits very well 
with my ideas, but I call it a pale-pink 
collar; and on first opening I would list it 
among the pink-and-yellow varieties. 
Mine must be the true variety. Mrs. 
Harding, in her book, “Peonies in the Lit- 
tle Garden,” says that the above variety 
is hard to obtain true to name, and that 
at $10 a root it should be bought with 
eare. The flower is a compact, globular 
crown,—a high-built flower. Blooms in 
early midseason, and one of the most 
beautiful of all the delicate-colored 
Peonies we have. 


Miss Salway, along with Marchioness 
of Lansdowne, another Kelway variety, 
rating 8.6, is entitled to a much higher 
rating, the latter a compact, flat-rose-type 
flower. It is also an early midseason 
variety, shell-pink in color. This is very 
much like Therese in form, size, and 
growth, but deeper in color. As it grows 
very well in my gardens, I believe it 
should have the same rating as Therese. 
The true stock seems to be scarce, and 
offered by few growers. I wish someone 
else would give his experience with the 
Marchioness. 

While writing about pale-pink Peonies, 
there are two more quite similar to 
Therese that I would like to mention. Al- 
though not as good as the famous Therese, 
they are worth growing. One is Queen 
Emma, rating 7.8. The origin of this 
variety seems to be in doubt. It is 
smaller than the above variety, some 
deeper in color, and a wonderful cut 
flower. The other variety is Ella Chris- 
tine Kelway, rating 7.3. This is not as 
clear-pink as the former ones, but a 





I have had a friend, a 
good judge of fine flowers, mistake this 
for Therese, but I believe if they were 
compared closely there would be seen 
quite a difference. 


All of the delicate Peonies should be 


lavender-flesh. 


grown in light shade. They will then 
keep their delicate tints for a few days; 
but if grown in full sun, unless eut be- 
fore opening, they fade quickly. The 
first two varieties may now be bought for 
$1.00 up; the last two for 50¢ each. 


Mrs. W. L. McLauauiin, (N. Y.) 


Care of Petunia Bed 


HAT flowers are more strikingly 

noticeable in any garden than a bed 
of well-selected Petunias? These flowers, 
with favorable seasons, begin blooming 
the first of May and continue to bloom 
until killed by frost; growing more 
beautiful as the season advances. 


Many people hold the mistaken idea 
that once they have a Petunia Bed started 
they will have a showy mass of flowers 
year after year, with but very little work. 
But it requires a certain amount of work 
each year to keep the bed beautiful, and 
how marvelously they respond to every 
minute of care given them. 


When planning the bed, if one wishes 
a mixed variety, it is wise to choose no 
lighter shades than the beautiful pink, 
Rosy Morn, or Rose of Heaven. These 
mixed with the darker shades will produce 
many dainty shades of lighter colors. Do 
not fail to include the showy Howard’s 
Star—a very dark-red with a white star 
center. It is not necessary to select 
white Petunias for a mixed bed, for some 
white flowers will develop from whatever 
colors are planted; and as the white Pe- 
tunia seems to be the strongest plant, 
within two or three years there will de- 
velop only white and very light shades of 
flowers. Therefore, the real secret to 
keeping the Petunia Bed bright and showy 
is to pull out all white-flowered plants as 
soon as they show up. 


When starting a Petunia Bed it is bet- 
ter to plant the seed in a shallow box by 
or before the middle of March. When 
danger of frost is over, and the plants 
are about four inches high, transplant to 
a well-prepared bed, setting the plants 
about twelve inches apart each way. This 
spacing will give the plants room to 
branch out and produce larger flowers 
than when planted too closely. 


To prevent the soil from becoming hard 
and packed, and the plants from growing 
too thick, clean off the bed as soon as the 
frost has killed the plants and spade the 
soil deeply. This will turn under many 
seeds to a depth that will prevent them 
from growing; but by working the soil 
well, a sufficient amount of seed will be 
drawn near enough to the surface to grow 
the next Spring. If the plants come up 
too thick, they should be thinned out to 
the proper distance apart. Cultivate 
around the plants enough to keep down 
the grass and weeds until they cover the 
ground, when they will require no more 
work during the Summer. No other flower 
ean stand the drouth and thrive like the 
Petunia. 
Linuian H. Gary, (IIl.) 
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Timely Suggestions for February 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


“February cold winds blowing strong, 
Do not invite staying out long, 
So close beside the fireplace bright 
We'll bask in warmth and reflected light.” 


INTER is here and cold wintry 
W days and long evenings give us 
extra time in which to read and 
to study. The reasonable rates of sub- 
seriptions to really worthwhile magazines 
make it possible for us to enjoy good 
reading, that will furnish unlimited enter- 
tainment and instruction along a very 
wide variety of subjects. If your hobby 
is growing flowers a subscription to “Our 
Magazine” with its “balanced viewpoint,” 
will be certain to prove helpful and enter- 
taining every month of the year, to you 
and the rest of the family. 


In February, which is not a busy, month, 
and is a favorable time for pruning, take 
advantage of any good days to push ahead 
this operation that seems a necessary pro- 
cedure in the growing of good fruit. 
Thin out the branches in a manner that 
will assist in giving the tree a good shape, 
make it easier to spray well, and stimu- 
late the tree to new and vigorous fruit- 
bearing growth, in cases where the trees 
are habitually bearing undersized fruit. 
Be careful not to prune too much. Ex- 
cepting with peaches and some varieties 
of plums, the cutting back should be light. 


With weed-seeds gone or covered with 
snow or a formation of ice, this is apt 
to be an exceedingly hard month on the 
Chickadees, Nuthatches, and other of the 
winter birds, so take special thought of 
their few needs, by providing drinking 
water, suet, seeds, and other acceptable 
food. They will repay you well for this 
kindness by working in your interest 
throughout the Winter. The Downy 
Woodpecker is an enemy of the borer; 
and the White-breasted Nuthatch, Brown 
Creeper and Chickadee search the boughs 
for insects and their eggs. 


On especially cold nights, take measures 
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to protect your plants from possible 
damage from frost. Move the plants 
that are near to the window panes or at 
least put a sheet of heavy paper against 
the glass and pull down the shade, but 
do not forget to pull them up again dur- 
ing the daytime for plants at this time of 
the year will appreciate all the sunlight 
that they may be able to get. Indeed, 
it is a good plan not to have curtains on 
the window in which plants are being 
grown; and if they are used, keep them 
looped back from in front of the plants 
in a way that will not obstruct the light. 


Continue to use freely, fresh vegetables 
and greens. If the supply of cabbage, 
earrots, beets, ete., that you raised and 
stored is exhausted, you will find ample 
and varied sorts to select from in the mar- 
kets; and, on the whole, fairly reasonable 
in price. In cold weather a pleasing 
change may be provided by using instead 
of the usual raw vegetable salad, a hot 
beet or hot cabbage salad, or a hot slaw. 
These are easily prepared with the boiled 
vegetables mentioned, and are particularly 
agreeable and tasty with boiled ham and 
other seasonable rich meats, the tart flavor 
being increased or decreased according 
to taste by the amount of vinegar used. 


Do not let the soil about your house 
plants become baked by the furnace heat, 
and lack of moisture in the air. Such 
a condition is quite as injurious to the 
health of members of the household, as 
it is to the house plants. However, do 
not make the mistake of over-watering 
the plants, either, or of keeping the plant 
room too cold. Most plants will give the 
best results in a room in which the tem- 
perature is kept between 55 and 65 de- 
grees; though a few sorts, like the prim- 
rose, like coolness. As cool air is not 


necessarily fresh air, be sure that there 
is adequate ventilation. 


If you want very early plants, and 
intend to raise them yourself, it is time 
to plan to have a hotbed. If you are 
handy with tools, you can easily build the 
necessary frame of lumber using for the 
cover a regular hotbed sash, or two old 
window sashes if you happen to have 
them. In fact, for a temporary hotbed 
that will be removed as soon as the 
weather is mild, second-hand material 
will do very well. Provide heavy mats 
to use at night to cover the frames and 
boards or shutters to place over the mats 
to keep them dry in ease of wind, rain. 
or snow. Though the best and usual 
source of heat is obtained from the fer- 
mentation of horse manure, if properly 
constructed for the purpose, the less safe 
method of heating by lanterns or lamps 
may be used. Have the hotbed ready for 
use by the end of this month. 


This is a good time to do many things 
that may crowd you if left until later to 
attend to. Look over the garden tools 
and begin the repair work on those that 
are broken or otherwise damaged. Paint 
those that need it, and sharpen all tools 
that are dull; for it is a dull gardener 
indeed, who is willing to waste time and 
effort by puttering around with dull or 
worn-out tools. Send out your order now 
replacing all tools that are not worth re- 
pairing, or too worn to be efficient, so that 
they will be on hand when you need them. 


As the success of one’s planting is in 
a very large measure dependent upon the 
kind of seeds that are sown, be sure to 
purchase only the best quality of seeds. 
Though there are a number of conditions 
contributory to success, that are beyond 
one’s control, the question of vital seeds 
is not usually one of these. When you 
buy seeds from a reliable source, you have 
the right to expect, and as a rule, receive 
dependable seed; but the only way to be 
absolutely sure of the germinating per 
cent of a batch of seed. is to test it now, 
so that you will be fairly certain that the 
seed which you propose to plant will 
grow. If you have ordered your seeds 
early as suggested previously, you will 
now have it on hand to test. 


The Butterfly 


BUTTERFLIES have an erratic, un- 

steady flight because of lack of 
ballast. There is a large wing spread 
with but slight body weight to enable it 
to hold a steady course. 

Moths have more weight of body and 
are somewhat more direct in flight in 
consequence. 

But is it not the zig-zag movement of 
the Butterfly that lends it charm and 
attracts our attention? 

I once saw a flight of a myriad of 
large brown and black Butterflies across 
lake Ontario, in the direction of Canada, 
that made up quite a cloud. What 
strange sense could influence these seem- 
ing millions, to migrate together in any 
particular direction? This Butterfly I 
have seen along our streams, favoring 
the plant Eupatorium. 


J. Quay, (N. Y.) 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


EBRUARY finds the vegetable gar- 
Freer still in a state of inactivity; the 

ground frozen hard as a stone, per- 
haps, or covered with a blanket of snow. 
In its present state of snow, ice, or mud, 
it is difficult to think of it as ever being 
productive of quantities of good things. 
But it will not be long until a more promis- 
ing picture comes to view, and because 
the time is short it behooves the gardener 
to get all the odd jobs out of the way 
while there is time for them. 


Getting the tools in shape is an impor- 
tant matter at this time. There may be 
a rake or hoe that needs a new handle, 
and the sickle and hoes probably are so 
dull that it would take a great deal of mus- 
cle power to use them. Whet the sickle and 
file the hoes, and it will be a real treat to 
use them a little later. Perhaps some of 
the tools need painting. If that work is 
done at once, it will leave plenty of time 
for the paint to dry thoroughly. Sticky 
paint and garden soil make a bad com- 
bination. 


One very necessary convenience that is 
lacking in most vegetable gardens is a 
seat. As a rule the gardener has but 
little time to sit down and rest, but there 
are occasions when a bench comes in very 
handy. Sorting out the seeds to plant 
next or pondering where to put that extra 
row of Peas all takes time, and might just 
as well be converted into moments of rest. 
Very good garden seats may be made from 
boards of packing boxes and a couple 
coats of paint. If Neighbor Jones drops 
in for a chat during a seige of gardening, 
he may be made comfortable while his 
host sets out his Tomato Plants or hoes 
the Carrots. 


It is not too early to begin work on 
the hotbed if we are making a new one 
or putting the old one in shape. If we 
are not preparing a hotbed, boxes of soil 
brought into the house will do very well 
for our early plants. About the middle 
of the month we may plant Cabbage, 
Tomatoes, Eggplant, or any other Vege- 
tables we wish to have ready for trans- 
planting outdoors as soon as the weather 
permits. If sown this month it will be 
necessary to reset the plants in larger 
boxes before they may be put outdoors, 
but this will give them sturdier stalks 
and hasten their bearing season. 


Stakes, large and small, are always in 
demand during the garden season, and 
sometimes we cannot find just what we 
need at the moment. Beginning now to 
accumulate them will save time later on. 


While getting the garden work lined 
up, the grape vines demand attention. 
This is the month to trim them. Fruit 
trees, currant bushes, and berry bushes 
should also be trimmed if that work has 
not been done. 


Birds and vegetable gardens go hand 
in hand, so to speak. It is a wise plan 
to have a feeding station or two in the 
garden. In this case, a wide, shallow pan 
with plenty of small holes punched in 
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the bottom and nailed to the top of a 
post will attract many valuable Birds. 
The Song Sparrow is a true Garden Bird, 
and usually one or more stays with us 
all Winter. They are very fond of 














In a neglected corner of the Garden 
put a Feeding Station for the Birds 


eracked corn, and thus attracted to our 
gardens now, they will be on hand in 
numbers to pick up unbelievable quanti- 
ties of insects all through the Spring and 
Summer. Suet and cracked nuts, as well 
as corn, will bring many tree gleaners 
such as Titmice, Nuthatches, and Wood- 
peckers. In return for the food they will 
inspect all the trees, the vines, and the 
bushes in the dooryard, reducing the in- 
sect population eonsiderably. 


So while the garden is still at rest, we 
may find numerous things to get in readi- 
ness for the busy season near at hand. 
All through the garden months we may 
look back to February, and be thankful 
for the many tasks accomplished. 


Tomatoes as a Health Food 


OMATOES are the one Vegetable that, 
be the garden large or small, univer- 
sally finds a place for itself. 


Nor has this confidence in the sterling 
worth of Tomatoes,—fresh, raw, cooked, 
or canned,—been misplaced, because it 
readily adapts itself to staking and close 
planting, is easily grown, and produces 
well where other Vegetables fail. It lends 
itself readily to any portion of the meal, 
be it soup, salad, or Vegetable; and in 
addition to all these remarkable qualities 
it is most-easily canned and keeps all its 
goodness in that state. 

Most important of all, it has remark- 
able food properties, being high in Vita- 
mins A, B, and C. 

For the families who are not fortunate 
enough to have a garden, commercial food 
factories every year can tons and tons of 
red, ripe Tomatoes into appetizing catsup, 
chili sauce, tomato soup, whole canned 





Tomatoes, besides many other tomato 
delicacies. 

To understand the importance of this 
wonderful Vegetable in the diet, one must 


realize the importance of Vitamins. 


The building of strong vigorous bodies 
and continued good health requires some- 
thing more than proteins, fats, and carbo- 
hydrates. Roughly speaking, Vitamins 
are classed as A, B, and C; and quoting 
from leading authorities Vitamin A is 
probably the most important to health, 
for the simple fact that so many of our 
staple foods are poor in this element, and 
a diet lacking in this element tends to 
lower the general stamina of the body and 
inerease its susceptibility to diseases. 
Vitamin B is a growth-promoting element 
that prevents neuritis or nerve disease, 
and is important to appetite and diges- 
tion. Vitamin C prevents scurvy and 
plays other important parts in normal 
nutrition. 

Tomatoes occupy much the largest place 
in the American food supply, and the 
popularity of the Tomato, fresh and 
eanned, is fully justified by our present 
knowledge of food values, for the Tomato 
is rich in all three Vitamins. 

Weight for weight they rank with let- 
tuce and string beans as sources of Vita- 
mins A and B, and with oranges and 
lemons in Vitamin C. 

Tomato juice ranks with orange juice 
in all popular soft drink stands, and is as 
refreshing as it is appetizing. 

Mrs. J. T. Dopson, (Tenn.) 


Sure Method of Seeding Blue 
Grass 


EVERAL times we spent out money 

for hlue grass seed when we tried to 
establish a grass lawn. We were nearly 
ready to give up in despair, for each 
time the seed failed to make a satisfactory 
stand. 

Still determined to have the blue grass 
lawn, my brother waited until the roadside 
grass had matured its seed in late June. 
He mowed a patch of this clean Blue 
Grass and brought it home, spreading it 
on the lawn which had been prepared by 
a thorough cultivation. The grass stems 
acted as a mulch for the tiny grass plants 
which sprang up from the scattered seeds 
with the first fall rains. 

If you cannot secure Blue Grass on 
the stem, plant the usual nurseryman’s 
mixture of seed and mulch the whole lawn 
lightly with clean straw. This could be 
planted either in early Spring or late 
Fall, but the seed mowed from roadside 
or field must be put on immediately after 
maturity, or the seeds will be lost by 
shattering. The straw mulch must not be 
too heavy for it will pack tighter than 
the grass stems and it might smother the 
plants. 

In our lawn planting we found that the 
half that was mulched with the grass 
stems was not weedy when the grass ap- 
peared; but, we had to weed the un- 
mulched grass. Pulling weeds (on hands 
and knees) from a large stretch of young 
Blue Grass is no fun; and if for no other 
reason, eliminating that task makes this 
method of seeding desirable. 


HEtEN E. Ruyter, (Neb.) 
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Portion of the Gladiolus Display at the Century of Progress Exposition. 


The first Glad 


to bloom was Yellow Perfection, in the display of A. C. Biggerstaff, shown in the foreground 


The Gladiolus at the World’s Fair 


By A. C. BIGGERSTAFF, (Oregon) 


HE World’s Fair at Chicago typi- 
fied a hundred years of progress in 
the arts and sciences. It was indeed 
fitting that the Gladiolus should be a part 
of this great exposition; for in the field 
of horticulture no greater progress has 
been made than in the hybridization of 
this wonderful flower. 


The American Gladiolus Society invited 
all commercial growers to send bulbs of 
their best varieties to be planted under its 
supervision. Twenty-one growers, from 
Vermont to Oregon, responded with over 
63,000 bulbs comprising 287 varieties. 
The soil on the grounds not being good, 
some was brought in from a rich farming 
section. Two plantings were made about 
a month apart so that as many of the 
millions of visitors might see the blooms 
as possible. Different size bulbs also pro- 
longed the blooming period. The: Glads 
were planted in rows in neatly-arranged 
beds. Night illumination was provided 
for. There were in all twenty-nine beds 
in four main plots. Altogether the loca- 
tions were excellent and the Glads did not 
fail to attract the attention of the thou- 
sands who passed daily. Many marvelled 
at the great variety of color and the great 
size of the bloom spikes. Hundreds of 
flower lovers could be found throughout 
the blooming period, taking down the 
names of their favorites. 

The first Glad to bloom was Pfitzer’s 
Yellow Perfection. Planted on the 10th 
of May it came into bloom on the 9th of 
July. There was one thousand bulbs of 
this variety in a mass planting. The 
placement was fine and the spikes were 
straight and of good height. Closely fol- 
lowing in bloom came Blue Triumphator 
(Pfitzer). In the early morning the mass 
planting of one thousand bulbs of this 
huge variety was especially beautiful. 
Soon after, a great bed of purple burst 
into bloom. Looking at the label on this 
bed we found the name Troubadour 
(Pfitzer). Ona very hot August day we 
noted that this variety stood erect without 
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wilting and made a very fine impression 
on all who saw it. Another bed of all one 
variety that came into bloom later was 
labelled Wuertemburgia (Pfitzer). This 
huge scarlet with broad cream blotch, was 
perhaps the most outstanding Glad of this 
color. 

One Glad that many put down on their 
“must have” list was Mr. Wm. Cuthbert- 
son (Mair), a very-much-ruffled cherry- 
pink with large white center. The florets 
of this variety were compactly arranged 
with up to nine open. Other Mair varie- 
ties that were well liked were Nelly, a 
delicate-pink with small crimson blotch; 
Gertrude, an unusual smoky; Queen Mary, 
creamy-pink ; Jessie, pink and white with 
searlet edging; and Dignity, pure-pink of 
particularly rich coloring. 

Many visitors saw for the first time a 
dark-blue Gladiolus in the variety Pele- 
grina (Pfitzer). One of the most unusual 
Glads of the whole planting was an in- 
tense orange-bronze named Copernicus, of 
European origin. Another variety that 
met general approval was Kirchhoff’s 
Appleblossom, which for number of florets 
open and uniformity of spike was unsur- 
passed. Of the dark-reds, Moorish King 
(Pfitzer) was easily the favorite. Bleed- 
ing Heart (Fisher) received a great deal 
of attention. Spikes of it held up well. 
Albatross (Pfitzer) was the favorite of 
the white varieties. Among the blue 
varieties, Libelle was preferred for its 
clear color though the older Ave Maria 
was in fine form. Both are Pfitzer 
varieties. 

From Australia were found such fine 
varieties as D. A. Hay, Healesville Glory, 
Lucifer, Red Lory, G. J. Mackay, Hine- 
moa, and Corangamite. Of these Hine- 
moa, with its odd combination of rose- 
pink, flaked with chocolate and broad 
cream blotch, attracted most attention. 

From Canada hailed Palmer’s famous 
Picardy, a favorite among the pinks; also 
Wasaga, an exquisite clear golden-buff. 

From Germany came the famous Pfitzer 


varieties, most popular of which was the 
new Rosemarie Pfitzer, with its great 
spike of creamy-pink flowers. The variety 
Mrs. Anna Pfitzer, with its huge mass of 
eream-white bloom, also scored heavily 
among the favorites. Stuttgardia, another 
Pfitzer origination, was admired for its 
brillianey of color,—a glowing orange- 
scarlet. 

There were fine plantings of more than 
forty of the well-known Kunderd varie- 
ties. Two particularly fine ones of this 
origination were Thomas A. Edison, 
heavily-ruffled garnet-red; and Dr. L. H. 
Bailey, a very velvety rose-red, with 
deeper blotch. 

From away out West came the heaviest- 
textured Gladiolus yet known, an in- 
tensely-ruffled flame-red flower, with cream 
blotch. This Glad was named Redwood 
Beauty and was originated by Mr. Piper 
of Oregon. Two other fine Glads of Mr. 
Mitsch, also of Oregon, were Christabel, 
pink and cream, and Flaming Meteor, a 
giant red. Amador (Kingsley) was very 
popular among the reds and showed a 
remarkable resistance to heat. 

Last to bloom but by no means the least 
was the giant Betty Nuthall (Salbach), 
too well known to need description. La 
Paloma of American origin with its in- 
tense coloring was conspicuous by a lack 
of other orange Glads. 





Inexpensive Soil-Sterilizer 


ILL a washtub with soil, wet it pretty 

thoroughly, set it up on bricks, and 
build a fire under it. To keep the steam 
in, cover the top with old bags or carpet. 
For an indicator to tell when the soil is 
thoroughly cooked, lay a raw potato on 
top of the soil. When the potato is 
done you can be pretty sure that the soil 
is well sterilized. This usually takes 
about two hours. 

The most striking advantage of cooked 
soil is its complete freedom from weeds. 
If you have ever had a seed bed in 
extra-weedy soil, you will certainly ap- 
preciate this feature. .I once had a bed 
so full of timothy seed that every tiniest 
speck of the surface was green with baby 
grass. All in all, this called for about 
fifteen hours of very tedious work which 
would have been obviated by sterilization. 


Other advantages are the partial pre- 
vention of damping off, and perhaps cer- 
tain other fungous diseases. 

A layer of this baked soil, spread three 
inches thick over your regular garden 
soil, will be enough to keep weed-seed in 
the soil underneath from coming up 
through. But weed roots, however, are 
another matter. They can send up 
sprouts from most any depth; hence it is 
well to pick out a piece of ground that is 
free from perennial weed roots, or else 
sift these roots out down to a depth of 
eight inches. A few of these shoots will 
not be a real tragedy anyway, for they 
will not usually come in such very great 
numbers. Still, it might be a different 
story with roots of quack grass or even 
timothy. 

If you work much with tiny seedlings, 
by all means give sterilized soil a try; 
you will be more than pleased with the 
result. 

R. V. Sawyer, (Ohio) 
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Editorial Notes 


HIS information comes from a florist 

whose rosarian cut 70,000 blossoms 
for Christmas: “Do not buy garden scis- 
sors, but use a small sharp penknife to cut 
off, not only roses, but all flowers. Scis- 
sors pinch together the sides of stems thus 
closing the channels through which water 
should be able to pass freely in order to 
keep cut flowers fresh. We have all seen 
those monstrosities used for St. Patrick’s 
Day; the green carnation. Well, if the 
blossoms are cut with scissors it takes 26 
minutes to color them green while those 
cut with a sharp knife will color in 6 
minutes, conclusive evidence that a knife 
should be used.” 


Many stems should be cauterized to pre- 
vent the sap in them from leaking out and 
thus wilting the blooms. At Christmas 
time many people buy the brilliant poin- 
settias, the real holiday red; but florists 
often receive complaints that their poin- 
settias, that is the cut flowers, wilted within 
a couple of hours. Why? Well, it was 
their own fault or rather lack of knowl- 
edge. The stems had all been cauterized, 
that is closed up by being singed or else 
dipped into boiling water, but often they 
were not just the length to suit the buyer 
and unknowingly the cauterized end was 
snipped off and the stem not resinged. 
These flowers have a milky stem and that 
sap must be shut in or the blossoms will 
soon droop. Perhaps information to that 
effect should be given by the florist when 
he sells them, but in the rush of business 
it is easy not to think. However, it 
strikes me all such information would be 
good advertising. Who doesn’t want to 
buy of the florist whose flowers keep 
fresh a long time? 


“Lessons of Life Learned in a Rose 
Garden” was the theme of a most instruc- 
tive talk recently listened to. The talk 
was given by a clergyman who has for 
many years devoted his spare time to the 
growing of roses and has become an au- 
thority on their culture and much in de- 
mand as a speaker on the subject. This 
talk, however, was not on how best to 
grow roses except as that information was 
made the topic of each lesson learned. 

While “pottering around” as_ the 
speaker put it, his thoughts were busy 
with other things than digging, planting, 
spraying, and so on down the line of gar- 
dening activities. For example, there was 
the “Lesson of the Dormant Rose;’ that 
apparently dead thing which is taken out 
of the bundle of new roses received in 
early Spring. It, like much else in Spring, 
teaches the lesson of immortality. Those 
few brown sticks, we know will awake 
and put forth new life. Experience and 
faith teach this. Faith founded on many 
proofs insure us that we, too, when seem- 
ing death comes, will pass to life beyond. 

From “The Pruned Rose,” the gardener 
gathered the reason for the many setbacks 
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and apparently hard knocks of life. The 
neighbors were horrified when he cut his 
bushes back to but two or three eyes. “It 
was a shame to treat them so.” The gar- 
dener knew he would get but scant and 
poor bloom unless these drastic measures 
were taken. He could look ahead, for he 
knew that those few buds would have 
greater strength and thus would, if noth- 
ing unforeseen happened to prevent, pro- 
duce a fine strong plant that would send 
forth beautiful bloom. 

The strong people are those who have 
been pruned, taken the hardships and 
struggled on toward the goal of high 
ideals. There were many other lessons, 
but these are just a suggestion. 


Useful Hints for February 


bd OU will of course spend a lot of time 
this month reading the many alluring 
catalogues which will appear in almost 
every mail. We all do this and become a 
bit intoxicated by the wonderful illustra- 
tions and many times over-enthusiastic 
descriptions. Check all the things you 
think you want; that will take the first 
reading of each catalogue. Then take 
time to “come to” and recover from the 





childish desire to possess everything seen. 
Every few days, go over your list and 
hesitate long enough to visualize each 


plant in your own garden. Does it fit in; 
what space have you for just this shrub, 
perennial, annual, or perhaps bed of what- 
ever it may be? Are the colors what you 
want? In other words does your garden 
want it and really need it? Don’t forget 
that seeds have a way of producing plants 
that require space even though they them- 
selves look so small. 

By the end of the month you should 
have a fairly sensible list to fit both gar- 
den and pocketbook. The sooner it is 
sent off the better, as later on seedsmen 
will be rushed, and besides what you wish 
may be sold out. P 


In this section February is apt to be 
the time of times when our birds need 
help. Heavy snow and sleet storms cover 
up so much of their natural food supply 
that death takes a heavy toll unless 
humans lend a hand. If they all realized 
even half the value that birds are to us, 
all scraps would be donated and those’ who 
are financially able would buy seed and 
other foods for the birds. Seed stores 
now carry prepared mixtures for this 
purpose. 


Health and Care of House Plants 


MRS. A. FERDINAND SPITZLI 


OUSE Plants are more or less 
H: problem in the average modern 

home. The heating conditions are 
varied and when one considers the change 
from the outdoor climate to that indoors, 
it is sometimes surprising that we have 
any flowers on our Plants. Here in Cen- 
tral New York we lack the greatest asset 
in the winter months; that is sunshine. 
Even though we have a southern exposure 
our Plants are very apt to grow in a 
delicate way and not bloom as_ they 
should if they had daily sunshine. An- 
other vital element is moisture or humidity 
in the house. Could we have a tea kettle 
singing and steaming all day, no doubt 
we would see the benefits derived there- 
from by strong healthy Plants producing 
flowers. 


A visit to any greenhouse will show one 
at a glance what conditions should exist 
for growing Plants indoors. The soil 
should not be the same for potted Plants 
as for those in the garden. The garden 
soil will pack and become hard, but if a 
mixture of leaf-mold, humus, and coarse 
clean sand is put with the garden soil in 
liberal portions, it will be better for all 
potted Plants. 


A most ideal plan if one has a southern 
exposure, is to have pans fitted to the 
window ledge or on shelves and partly 
filled with small pebbles and sand. Place 
the pots in these and any excess water 
will drain into the pans when the Plants 
are watered; then it will evaporate and 
give the moisture to the air, that Plants 
require. Bowls of water on radiators are 
also helpful in producing moisture by 
evaporation. 


Plants are very responsive to gentle 
nursing such as picking off dead or yellow 
leaves, being careful not to injure the 
stems, and washing the leaves to free them 
of dust. It is well not to have a Plant 
hug the window too closely in extremely 
cold weather as the tips are liable to get 
frosted and growth becomes stunted. 


Pouring hot water into the saucers of 
ferns or an ivy, gives a very luxuriant 
green and the moisture they like. When 
a Plant begins to turn yellow and the 
leaves drop off, it is usually a warning 
that the soil is too wet or sour. Trans- 
plant or repot at once. 

Plant pests are more or less eliminated 
if the Plants are sprayed once a month 
with a strong suds of whale-oil-soap. A 
good plan is to put all Plants into a sink 
or tub and give them a good shower once 
a week. This takes the place of rain and 
rids the leaves of dust and insects. 

Begonias enjoy a dry, light, sandy soil 
with leaf-mold. The calla lily likes a very 
wet soil even to having its feet in a saucer 
of water. If the white mealy bug attacks 
your ferns or coleus, use a spray made 
of a teaspoonful of oil of lemon to a pint 
of water. The florist says that all Christ- 
mas Plants can be kept in blossom and 
quite sturdy for several weeks to come if 
the faded flowers and seed pods are re- 
moved, especially those of the primula 
and eyclamen, and the Plants not given 
too much sunshine. The poinsettia should 
be kept rather dry. 

One Plant that seems to thrive under 
the most adverse circumstances and con- 
ditions is the sanseviera which one can 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Prize Winners in Vegetable 
Guessing Contest 


Pikst prize, a four-piece floral set 
(rake, hoe, spade, and fork), was 
awarded to Allyn Soutter, (14), of Ogden, 
Boothwyn, Pa. 

Second prize, a four-piece hand garden- 
ing set (trowel, hand fork, hand cultiva- 
tor, and triangular hoe), was awarded to 
Frank Germain, (8), of Athol, N. Y. 


Two Contestants tied for third prize, 
Carl Zimmer, (11), of Akron, Ohio, and 
Dorothy Rynard, (9), of Plainfield, Pa. 
Each was awarded a copy of “Garden 
Stories,” a book written especially for 
junior gardeners. 


Nine Contestants received honorable 
mention and were awarded a handy trans- 
planting trowel. They were Marguerite 
Raymond, Mary McCullough, Jack Smead, 
Julia G. Porter, Elizabeth F. Witmer, 
Kathryn R. Turner, Florence Suydam, 
Rozetta Fraase, and Alta Jenny. 


All other Contestants submitting more 
than one answer received a three month’s 
subscription to THe FLOWER GROWER in 
appreciation of their interest. 


Rooting Plants 


LITTLE box of moist sand ean bring 
the young gardener much experience 
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and fun, especially if this box of moist 
sand is placed over a radiator where it 
ean receive what the greenhouse man calls 
“bottom-heat.” Sand is the best thing 
to root euttings in. Have Mother give 
you a few slips from her Geranium, Bego- 
nia, or Coleus Plant. Stick these slips 
in the sand an inch deep or more and 
place a glass tumbler over them. Keep 
the sand moist, but not wet. In a few 
weeks, roots will have grown from the cut 
ends in the sand, and you ean pot each 
plant in a small two-inch flower pot and 
watch it grow. 
Rut H. Lee 


Children’s Garden Primer 


LESSON 2——-THE SEED 


GBEDS are the magic in the plant world. 
Seemingly asleep, they are put in the 
ground. In a few days they suddenly 
appear showing bright-green stems and 
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leaves. Just how seeds do all this is very 
interesting to watch. 


Fill a jelly jar one-third full of damp 
moss; add an inch or two of garden soil, 
and push five pea seeds around the out- 
side edge of the soil, so you can look 








Var with Pea Seeds 


through the glass at them. Sprinkle the 
top of the soil with water and screw the 
cover on tightly. Place the jar in asunny 
window and watch it closely. Soon you 
will see the pea seed split and a whitish 
sprout appear. One part of the sprout 
will grow upward into a stem and two 
leaves; the other part of the sprout will 
grow downward into a root. Almost all 
seeds wake up this way. When you are 
planting your seeds this Spring, you will 
remember seeds like a light soil-covering, 
warmth, and moisture to germinate 
(to sprout). 
Roto H. Lee 


What We Wear 


T HE picture with our story this month 

suggests something that we wear. Yes, 
it is the wool from our good old friend,— 
the sheep. 


Betty and Billy live on a large farm 
where many sheep are raised each year. 
The good dog, “Shep,” helps drive the 
flocks of sheep from pasture to sheep-fold 
morning and night. The two children 





love to help, and they know each sheep 
by name, as well as their father knows 
them. 


The heavy wool is sheared from the backs 
of sheep, and sent away to be made into 
warm coats, caps, stockings, mittens, and 
other woolen articles. This does not hurt 
the sheep as they grow a new wool coat 
for Winter, and in Summer the warm 
coats are too hot for the animals. I am 
sure they are glad to have it taken off, 
as sometimes the wool is very thick. 


EstHer Haas, (Kans.) 


Pussy Willow Time 


EBRUARY brings the Pussy Willows 

out. The first to appear are the Boy 
Pussy Willows, and they are always larger 
and fluffier than the Girl Pussy Willows 
which do not take off their little black 
eapes until the Boy Pussies are showing 
fuzzy yellow coats. 


Cut a few branches and place them in 
a jar of water in a sunny window. They 
will soon grow roots from the little “eyes” 
near the cut end. You can plant them 
out to form a Pussy Willow Hedge in 
your back yard. 
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Our Wild Flowers 


VEN as early as February, when the 
ground is still covered with snow, 
along streams and in swampy places where 
the snows have melted, flowers can be 
seen blooming. They are called Skunk 
Cabbage, (Symplocarpus foetidus). This 
is a long name for a little flower, isn’t it? 
There is something that looks like a 
little hood, and at the bottom of this hood 
ean be seen a stem all covered with some- 
thing yellow. These are very, very tiny 
yellow flowers growing on the stem, with 
the yellow stuff called pollen. 


The flowers bloom before there are any 


leaves, so at this time of year, you can 
hardly find them. 

The leaves are large and broad, often 
a foot across, and slightly ribbed. The 
plants are found in the swamps and wet 
ground, from Nova Scotia to Florida, 
west to Minnesota and Iowa. 


EsTHER Haas, (Kans.) 
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‘“Sweetening” for the Up-to-date 
Gladiolus Garden 
(Continued from page 53) 


broad, rounded petals are slightly re- 
curved. Opens 8 florets in good condi- 
tion on a crowded spike. 

From Oregon comes Flaming Meteor 
(Mitsch), a brand-new red that blossomed 
high, wide and handsome in my garden. 
Five-inch florets of briiliant scarlet-red, 
deepening in tone at the tips of the petals. 
Gave me only four out in good condition, 
but even so was one of the showiest Glads 
in my patch: Long flower-spike. 

The red that gave me the most satis- 
faction is Red Phipps (Briggs). I like 
its softness of color, the way it faces on 
the spike, its glowing warmth, the way it 
opens 8-9 in perfect condition, the way 
it lasts as a cut flower. In short, I like 
it very much. 

Another favorite of mine, introduced 
a bit earlier than those I have mentioned, 
but not nearly as extensively known and 
grown as it deserves to be, is Ramesses 
(Stevens). Not the easiest Glad in the 
world to grow, but what a beauty when 
well grown! Huge purple florets, heavily 
waved and ruffled. A touch of dark-red 
in the throat. Grand with 5-6 florets open. 


Mrs. F. E. Bennett (Boynton) is a 
lovely white, with throat marking of dark 
red-violet, which in turn carries a small 
central feather of darker violet-red. The 
florets open widely, and are well spaced. 
* Five open, with the bottom ones measur- 
in 4% inches. A 22-inch spike will 
have 17 buds. Good substance. A 
mighty nice Glad. 

The faintest pink imaginable, flecked 
and streaked on the outer parts of the 
petals with eosine-pink describes Lady 
Eaton (Palmer), except for the blotch- 
effect marking of clustered lines and 
veining in violet-red on a _ pale-yellow 
ground that distinguishes the small 
lower petals. The large petals are 
slightly crinkled at the tips, and curve 
prettily while the floret is opening. 
Strong spike, but soft flower-substance. 
Opens 5-6, with 15 buds on a 20-inch 
flower-head. A very lovely creation. 

I like even better a Glad of soft, pale 
red-orange (between Ridgway’s salmon- 
color and apricot-buff), with a beautiful 
throat of pale-yellow very faintly pen- 
ciled with light-red, that comes from the 
same Canadian originator. You may 
have guessed it—Wasaga (Palmer). Five- 
inch, triangular florets, broad at the top 
and slightly hooded. Edges of petals 
crinkled. Opens six in good condition. 
Graceful, tapering spike. Opening buds 
very beautiful. 

From another Canadian hybridizer 
comes an unusual and dainty Glad— 
Orange Lady (Steves).  Pale-yellow 
ground color is covered with minute 
lines and streaks of pale-orange. One 
lower petal carries a pure light-yellow 
blotch. The large petals have rib-lines 
of light-yellow. The florets are of 
unusual shape, two central upper petals 
being cupped, but opening with recurved 
tips. Opens five, with 17 buds on an 18- 
inch spike. 

Bedouin (Stephen) is a mighty attract- 
ive new one, shown last Summer for the 
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first time. Soft, slightly-grayed red 
(Ridgway’s Eugenia-red), the small 
lower petals inconspicuously blotched 


with rose-red. Large, flaring florets, with 
the central upper petal slightly hooded. 
Dark-violet stamens on red stems. Fifteen 
buds on a 20-inch spike. Slender, grace- 
ful stem. If you like them “different” 
you'll like this. 

Don’t overlook Radiance (Arenius). 
It is a rich, deep-red with a leaning 
toward violet-red. One of the finest 
colors in all my garden. Opens several 
large, well-placed florets on a long, 
strong spike. I like it very much. 

There are others, such as Early Dawn, 


Highland Queen, Felicitas, Sweetheart,, 


Monterey, Commodore, Arabella, Rosez, 
Seafoam, and Irene, whose beauty en- 
titles them to a welcome in any Glad 
Garden. Right now is the best time to 
take inventory of your bulbs. List your 
varieties; then check the list. Does it 
need “sweetening?” Of course it does. 





Health and Care of House Plants 


(Continued from page 74) 





place in almost any corner of a room, 
either high up or low down, and it con- 
tinues to grow and put forth new leaves. 
Most Plants are happy in the average liv- 
ing room temperature during the day, but 
at night a drop to about 60 degrees is 
desirable. 

As Plants growing in pots are restricted 
as to root space and gradually use up the 
virtue of the soil, it is well to work a little 
bonemeal into the earth or give the Plant 
one of the prepared tablets that act as a 
fertilizer. It is wise to consider, when 
one wishes to raise Plants indoors, that 
most growing things require a rest and 
like to be dormant for a time, and 
naturally they prefer the winter season 
for their sleep; so we must not expect too 
much from our House Plants. Their 
health depends on the two main things,— 
sunshine and moisture, with careful 
attention. 








One Hundred New Roses 


(Continued from page 67) 


Kidwai. HT. (J. Gaujard) An extremely 
handsome, semi-double flower of delicate 
salmon-pink suffused with yellow, all very 
light and dainty in appearance. This 
Rose has won considerable mention abroad 
and was offered moderately in this 
country two years ago. It did not seem 
to get very far, but it is worth a trial. 


Luis de Brinas. HT. (P. Dot) A strong- 
growing, upright plant bearing very 
large, long-pointed, rosy-orange flowers of 
great beauty. Particularly ffine’ in 
Autumn. It appears to be one of the 
most promising of Dot’s originations, 
many of which suffer from weakness of 
the plant. 


Prinses Van Oranje. R. (de Ruiter) This 
is a climbing sport of Gloria Mundi, with 
the same scarlet-orange flowers in huge 
trusses. I am told that the climbing 
habit is moderate, reaching only 6 feet 
and it is not an ever-bloomer. But even 
a Pillar, bearing clusters of flowers of 
such outrageous redness, would be a 
most striking object in the garden. 


/ in the purity of its color. 





Br. 


(A. Dickson & 
An outstanding light-yellow Rose 
of excellent, high-centered form, borne 


Sir Henry Seagrave. 
Sons) 


upright on very vigorous plants. It has 
shown up well both in gardens and nur- 
series, where it has been seen the past 
season. 


Souvenir d@’Emmanuel Buatois. HT. (E. M. 
Buatois) Described as an extremely-full, 
well-shaped bloom of coral-red on a 
golden base. I have not seen this variety, 
but amateurs in whose judgment I have 
confidence, have praised it highly. 


Warrawee. HT. (Mrs. H. C. Fitzhardinge) 
This old favorite of mine is to be intro- 
duced next Spring, if it is not already on 

_ the market. It comes from Australia and 
like most Roses from that country excels 

The long- 
pointed buds and_ beautifully-formed 
flowers are exquisite, flesh-pink shaded 
with silvery tones, somewhat like a glori- 
fied Mme. Butterfly. Plants are extraor- 
dinarily vigorous. 


Book Reviews 


HOW TO ARRANGE FLOWERS. By Doro- 
thy Biddle. Fourteen photographs; also 
thirty-four line drawings by Dorothea 
Blom. 96 pp. Doubleday, Doran, Publish- 
ers, Garden City, N. Y. Price $1.00. 


While we have had some excellent and 
elaborate books on this subject, the one at 
hand is the first to be issued at a popular 
price. It is clear and concise in its treat- 
ment, covering briefly Flowers in the Home, 
Color, Annuals, Perennials, Winter Deco- 
rations, Forced Blooms, the Japanese “Way 
of Flowers,” the Modernistic, Bubble Bou- 
quets, Standards, and Hints for Flower 
Show Exhibitors. While arrangement may 
be ornate, many of the suggested decora- 
tions are so simple as to be within the reach 
of all. The book abounds in practical sug- 
gestions which will be welcomed by all 
flower lovers who want to keep up with the 
modern ways in flower arrangement. 


WILD FLOWERS. By Homer D. House. 
Three hundred and sixty-four photographs 
of American Wild Flowers in natural 
colors and numerous others uncolored. 
362 pp. quarto. Macmillan Company, Pub- 
lishers, New York. Price $7.50. 


This is one of the most important con- 
tributions to the wild flower literature of 
the year—or of any year. The large pages 
admit of free use of the magnificent cuts. 
These plates were originally issued by the 
State of New York. As they are almost 
unobtainable in the original form, we are 
glad to welcome the much more attractive 
as well as convenient substitute. The 
descriptions are accurate and comprehensive, 
technical terms being largely avoided. 
There are introductory pages giving the 
elements of plant structure and rendering 
intelligible to those not familiar with 
botany the few scientific terms introduced. 
The plants are grouped in families, and 
cover our native flora so fully that no one 
need have any trouble in identifying any 
one of our Wild Flowers. It is a vastly 
popular manual of the most practical 
worth. The author hopes through it to 
instil in the public a greater need for con- 
servation through this greater appreciation 
of the beauty of our Wild Flowers. The 
typography is in entire harmony with the 
general high character of the book. 


THE MANUAL OF CULTIVATED TREES. 
By Alfred Rehder, has been reduced in 
price from $10.50 to $5.00. Macmillan 
Company, Publishers, New York. 


BEssigz L. Purnam, (Pa.) 
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TO SUCCEED WITH AURATUM LILY 
The Auratum Lily is not at all 


manent in American gardens. In fact, 

of the leading bulb dealers in this cova 
told me recently that the man who thou; 
up the title, “Gold-Banded Lily of Japa 
certainly committed a crime against An 

can gardeners,. since the name is so at’ 

tive that this Lily outsells all others. 

But of all the common Lilies, it i 
least likely to succeed. It is subject to 
several diseases which do not yield to treat- 
ment, and even when healthy, is not long- 
lived. 

The crop in Japan cannot be harvested 
until late Fall, hence the bulbs do not h 
us until November or December. As fa 
I know, no American grower is propagat 
Auratum on a big scale. 

The best chance to succeed with this Lily 
would be to grow it from seed, which will 
take six or seven years. The next best way 
would be to secure the healthiest possible 
bulb and split it into individual scales for 
propagating. Roll these scales in semesan 
or calomel dust, before planting. Then plant 
them in rows in a soil which contains at 
least 25 per cent leaf-mold or peat-moss, 
and 25 per cent sand. They can be planted 
from four to five inches deep, which will 
keep them from drying out. ‘The first year 
they will not show above the ground, but 
a bulblet about twice the size of a pea 


will form where the scale split from 
the bulb. If the scales are spaced 
about six inches apart, they can be 


left in the rows until the fourth year, by 
which time they will have formed bloom- 
ing-size bulbs. The bed should be in a 
position sheltered from full winds, perhaps 
along the south side of a wall or fence. 

If you want to get quick bloom, and so 
use blooming size bulbs, the following pre- 
cautions must be observed: 

The soil must contain no lime. It must 
contain at least 25 per cent of screened 
leaf-mold. That from oak leaves or pine 
needles is ideal, but if these are not to be 
had, use a mixture of half leaf-mold and 
half peat-moss. . 

If the soil is heavy, even with the leaf- 
mold added, dig in a liberal quantity of 
coal ashes. In really heavy soils it would 
be well to dig out to a depth of three feet, 
eand fill in a generous foot of coal ashes 
for under-drainage. 

Plant deep; the tip of the bulb should 
be no less than eight inches below the sur- 
face. Lilium Auratum makes roots on the 
stem above the bulb; and unless it has at 
least eight inches of soil through which 
to grow, these stem-roots cannot form. 
Too, if nearer the surface than this, the 
bulb is affected by the heat of the sun. 

Although this Lily will tolerate almost 
full sun, it is well to use some low-growing, 
shallow-rooted plant as a ground-cover to 
keep the. soil cool. Petunias are ideal. 

Finally, cover the bed with tar-paper in 
Winter to keep excess moisture from rot- 
ting the bulbs. 

Avoid the common practice of rolling the 
bulbs in sulphur before planting. It does 
not kill the really bad fungous spores, and 
it makes the soil too strongly acid. 
Semesan is good, as is calomel dust. 

Incidentally, it is not unusual for lilium 
auratum bulbs to lie dormant for a year 
after planting, particularly when they are 
put in, in Spring. 

R. M. CaRg.eron, (Ill.) 
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Magnolia Soulangeana in Full Bloom 


This is a very pleasing bush or small 
tree for the lawn. The flowers are white 
with a purplish outside, and are often 
fragrant. It blooms early in the Spring, 
before the leaves come out. It can be 
propagated from seed, by layering or 
by grafting. 

—Nancy Mag Bascock, (Md.) 


CUT FLOWER COMBINATIONS 

I have been seeking harmonious cut flower 
combinations, especially flowers to group 
with gladiolus. Crimson physostegia com- 
bined with lavender glads were judged 
most beautiful by everyone who saw them. 
I used glads Bertie Snow, Minuet, Captawm 
Boynton, Mrs. Peters and others. 

Pale-lavender physostegia blends beauti- 
fully with all blue glads, Heavenly Blue, 
Mrs. Konynenburg, Veilchenblau, Blue Tri- 
umphator and others. 

Physostegia makes a good filler for all 
kinds of glads and helps use up a rather 
difficult flower one may have a _ super- 
fluity of. 

I had over 1100 tiger lilies, many of 
which I sold as cut flowers by putting a 
single large stem in the center of huge 
native ferns. 

After German iris was nearly gone, there 
remained some pink and red varieties that 
made nice pastel bouquets with perennial 
lupins and white Siberian iris. The bright 
and dark blue Russian iris sold well, too. 


Appre Fotsom, (N. H.) 


im iule Oprmg, but upon examining the 
seed row I find that new leaves have now 
(November) appeared. The larger planting 
of full-flowering-size roots in my nursery is 
also sending up its fall leaves. 

I have had some experience likewise, 
under climatie conditions approximating 
those of Western Montana, since I lived for 
four years in Bonner County, Idaho, just 
beyond. 

Rex. D. Pearce, (N. J.) 


GEESE DESTROY DANDELIONS 

There is a way of killing Dandelions that 
I have never seen mentioned in print. Just 
how practical a use city dwellers can make 
of the suggestion, I do not know; but coun- 
try folk will find it not only practical, but 
productive of an excellent foundation for 
a Thanksgiving dinner as well. 

When we moved to this farm, it was 
overrun with Dandelions. There were 
Dandelions in the front yard, Dandelions 
in the back yard, in the garden, and in the 
pastures. Several years later we bought 
some geese and went to work raising geese. 
We thought of no benefit but the selling 
price of the geese. However, we were due 
for a happy surprise. 

We often noticed that the geese were 
fond of dandelion blossoms. Goslings run 
for every blossom when they are turned out 
of their pens in the mornings. After eating 
the blossoms the old geese eat the foliage 
and chew at the top of the crown of the 
plant, or in some way damage it so that 
it does not grow again. 

Gradually the Dandelions disappeared 
around the yard and the geese grazed 
farther and farther into the pastures for 
them. We often opened the garden gate 
to let them eat the Dandelions along the 
fences. The geese enjoyed the fresh Dande- 
lions and would look for nothing else as 
long as they lasted. 


Mrs. H. C. Crisp, (S. D.) 


SPANISH MOSS IN IOWA 

As to growing Spanish Moss in Iowa, I 
can say it is very interesting, as it was 
sent me in a box of plants from Louisiana 
three years ago. I tucked it in the crotch 
of an elm tree and it grew; and its soft, 
gray-green, thread-like branches were very 
pretty and interesting to my flower-loving 
friends, until heavy frosts came. 


Mrs. D. M. Furron, (Iowa) 
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SAW-DUST AS A SOIL-BUILDER 


Referring to September 1934 issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, “Treating Saw-Dust on 
Old Mill Site:” 


The acidity of saw-dust is correctly stated 
by H. Elffers; however, more recent explana- 
tion for failure of shavings or saw-dust, is 
the fact that in the “breaking down” process 
of the material, saw-dust itself uses so much 
of the bacteria wanted by plant life, in order 
to effect this decomposition, that it robs 
the plant. To clarify the point, the iden- 
tical bacteria needed for plant development 
is that required for saw-dust decay. This 
bacteria is not normally developed in 
quantity or activity to exceed the greedy 
needs of the saw-dust. 

A certain verification comes from an ex- 
perience this Summer to incorporate organic 
matter in.a small plot that was deficient in 
it. A variety of vegetables was planted, 
both seed and plants, in soil that had the 
sod turned under, a few days before the 
planting. There was an unnatural pause in 
development and then, after that seemingly 
all-important element of Time, the plants 
grew thriftily. 

It is my opinion, and it has confirmation 
from authoritative sources, that the addi- 
tion of saw-dust or shavings, that have been 
composted i.e. layers of shaving, soil, 
fertilizer, for a period of two or more years, 
can be used advantageously (if sparingly), 
added to soil to bring organic matter to 
the soil. 

Another point; vegetative organic matter 
is composed of both lignum and cellulose. 
The first, as its name indicates, is hard and 
is slowly available (to borrow a fertilizer 
phrase). The per cent of lignum of wood 
is high. 

Cuas. E. Rercnarpt, (N. J.) 


CRAPE MYRTLE HARDY IN IOWA 


Crape Myrtle, another lovely southern 
shrub, proved itself hardy here in Iowa last 
Winter. I lifted two plants and set in 
basement last Fall, leaving one in sheltered 
place, in fern bed. In the Spring I thought 
I would use that space and set my spade 
under one side to heave the plant out. To 
my surprise I saw a new slip. I left it 
there and it grew nicely. Am leaving it 
again this Fall. Did not give it any extra 

rotection and we had around 15° to 18° 

low, at least twice. 


Mrs. D. M. Futron, (Iowa.) 
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PLANTING GLADIOLUS BULBLETS™ 


I have several times read directions to 
plant in a wide furrow—about four or five 
inches. That may be all right in some ways 
but I say, “Do nothing of the sort.” I ad- 
vise making the furrow just as narrow and 
straight as possible. 


Open a furrow with a hand plow, if plant- 
ing by hand, and finish the opening by using 
the corner of a box, so as to have a V 
shaped furrow. Plant thick. With such a 
narrow row one can run the shield hoe, such 
as the Planet Jr., close to the row on both 
sides; then rake crosswise, and kill all 
sprouting weed seeds. Digging seems to me 
easier with the narrow row, too. It is 
true that weeds can be raked out with the 
wide row, but sometimes they will get a 
little ahead and then the narrow row is 
easier to clean. 


GEo. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa.) 


COTTON IN A MINNESOTA GARDEN 


While growing cotton in the North is 
not commercially advisable, it is interesting 
to have a few plants in the garden. 


As cotton needs a long growing season of 
several months, the plants were started in- 
doors the latter part of February. Planted 
in good garden soil and the seeds kept 
moist, they came up in a few days, looking 
much like a nasturtium seedling when they 
first break forth from the ground. How- 
ever, in a week or two a second pair of 
leaves made their appearance, looking like 
a small maple leaf in shape and size. As 
the plant grows larger, the leaves also be- 
come larger, some four inches across. 


Given a warm sunny window, the plant 
attains a height of about a foot by the 
latter part of May, by which time it can 
be transplanted to the garden, if danger of 
frost is past. About the middle of July, 
large mallow-like blossoms make their 
appearance, being cream color the first 
day, pink the second, and a deep-red the 
third, after which time they fall off, and 
the small balls set. These balls grow to 
be about two inches in diameter, when they 
turn a brownish color. 

In October the balls begin to burst open, 
and the cotton then becomes a fluffy mass. 

Plants grow to be about three feet high, 
and contain both blossoms and balls at the 
same time. 

Mrs. Ep. SEILER, ( Minn.) 


APHIS ON WATER LILIES 


I see many inquiries as to ridding pools 
of aphis on Water Lilies. The only sure 
remedy is. not to allow them entrance to 
the pool. A nicotine spray, as advised by 
some writer in FLowER GROWER in Febru- 
ary 1934 number, is sure death to goldfish. 

Do not allow any plant, living or dead, 
to trail into water. Although plants trail- 
ing over rocks into the water are pleasing, 
they form the bridge over which the ants 
travel, carrying the aphis to the Water 
Lilies. There they multiply fast, as we all 
know, and cannot reach soil again. The 
ants travel back and forth, feeding on the 


7m. Mrs. D. M. Futton, (Iowa) 


PORTULACA FROM SLIPS 


In November FLOWER GROWER it was 
stated that Portulacas (Moss Roses) stand 
transplanting well. They do, but besides 
transplanting readily they grow easily from 
slips. If your neighbor has a flower of a 
color you like particularly, ask him for it. 
Take it home and stick it in the ground; 
water it, and shade it slightly, and you 
will have a whole plant like his in a very 


Short time. Mas. H. C. Cnisp, (8. D.) 


SEEDING OF BLEEDING HEART 
In the September issue, Marion Thomas 
speaks of the vagaries of Bleeding Heart 
in regard to seeding. For many years my 
plants did not produce seed, and I didn’t 
even suspect that they ever did. Then came 
a year when a few plants formed their little 
bean-like seed pods. ‘There were many 
small ants about the plants, and I reasoned 
that the ants had done the pollenizing. 
Since then, my plants always produce seed 
and I have raised many new ones. It takes 
about three years for them to reach flower- 

ing size. Seed is best sown in the Fall. 

Evmer H. Kreps, (N. Y.) 


Answers to Guessing Vegetables 


1. Potato. 
2. Lettuce (head). 
38. Corn. 
4. Peppers. 
5. Beet. 
6. Onion. 
7. Cucumber. 
8. Peas. 
9. Carrot. 
10. Pumpkin, 
11. Radish. 


12. Mellon (Andy). 
13. Asparagus. 
14. Tomato. 
15. Squash. 
Mrs. Frep Garr, (N. Y.) 


Answers to “Tune in on Nature” 


1. Such plants multiply by underground 
roots or stolons, which grow very 
rapidly horizontally, just beneath the 
surface. 

2. No. They are not equipped with the 
polen-carrying hatrs. 

38. The Raccoon. 

4. The cub of the Black Bear weighs 

from eight to twelve ounces at birth. 

The Rose of Jericho grows in the dry 

deserts of Arabia, and near Jerusalem. 

The Bat is born, and the parent suckles 

them at the breast. 

The hair stself does not change color; 

a period of shedding gradually changes 

the hair from brown to white. 

8. The Gray Timber Wolf has five toes on 
tts front feet and four on the back 
feet. 

9. The Pitcher Plant. 

10. Coral is of animal origin. 


HELEN E. RUYLE, 


Qn 


= 


(Nebr. ) 
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Glad Time 


is again approaching and in a very few weeks you 
Gladiolus lovers will be planting bulbs and bulb- 
lets. But the time is here now to select them 
while the choicest kinds are still available. Delay 
means disappointment this year as stocks are very 
short and many varieties are practically sold out 
this early in the season. 


Paul-Ham Gardens offers you bulbs that have not 
been stunted by lack of water nor have they been 
impoverished by thrip infestation. Grown on 
the new soil of the Northwest, they should give 
you excellent results. 


Furthermore, your choice is not limited as we 
offer you 


400 of the NEWEST 
and BEST VARIETIES 


which are listed in our new catalog which will 
be sent you free for the asking and, while asking 
for catalog, why not pick up the following 
bulblet bargain for only $1.50. 





FLOWER GROWER COLLECTION OF BULBLETS, $1.50 POSTPAID 


Here’s a chance to try 26 of the newest and best Glads—many of them so new as to be found in very few catalogs. 
We offer one bulblet each of all the following varieties for $1.50. Milford alone is worth 75c per bulblet: 


Adirondack—fine deep rose Jean Van Werth (Holland)—blotched Orange Princess (Holland)—salmon orange 





Aenne Rahmstorff (Germany)—deep rose 
red 


Avignon (Australia)—silver pink, plum 
blotch 
Big Nan (New Zealand)—brown, orange, 


yellow 
Blue Domina—very rare light blue 
Cc. B. Amos (England)—buff, crimson blotch 
Golden Chimes—lovely soft yellow 
Healesville Glory( Australia) —deep winered 








@G2/ SEVENTH AVENUE 
LEWSTON, IDAHO 


lavender 
John Hill (Scotland)—rose salmon, white lip 
John Ramsay (Scotland)—salmon rose, tall 
King Arthur—deep rose lavender 
Manoah (New Zealand)—new mauve pink 
Milford (New Zealand)—wonderful new blue 
Moana-Nui (New Zealand)—tall light rose 
Noel L. Reeve (Australia)—light rose pink 
Newington (Australia) — white, yellow 
throat 


SEND FOR 1935 CATALOG TODAY 


Phyllis McQuiston—rose pink, white throat 

Recovery—new salmon rose red 

Richard Wagner—pure cream white 

Tawhaki (New Zealand)—fine salmon 
orange 

Valencia—outstanding golden orange 

Wasaga—apricot with buff throat 

Whispering Hope—salmon pink, 
throat 

Yellow Emperor—extra fine yellow 


USE COUPON BELOW 


PAUL-HAM GARDENS, 
Lewiston, Idaho 


deeper 


821 Seventh Ave., 


Send postpaid Flower Grower Collections of 
Gladiolus Bulblets, $.......... enclosed. 


Send me your 1935 Catalog. 
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Longevity of Seeds 


To THE EDITOR :— 

There is one phase of the long life of seeds 
that I have not seen discussed; due _ prob- 
ably either to a lack of knowledge on the 
subject or oversight of the writers. It is 
this: What keeps seeds from rotting or de- 
composing in the ground while awaiting favor- 
able germinating conditions; or naturally 
perishing from old age? Is it a thick outer 
shell or hull, or a chemical in said. hull or 
outer covering that is deadly to all fungus 
or decomposing organisms? ‘The big question 
is,—what preserves the germ of seeds? 

It is not my purpose to start an argument. 
but I would like to see this subject discussed 
by persons better qualified than I; someone 
who perhaps has had access to laboratories, 
and the training necessary for such work. 

HASLETT B. Leicgu, (Idaho) 


Answer: It would seem that the question 
brought up by Brother Leigh, while perhaps 
involving chemistry, ete., is a matter of ob- 
servation more than science. It is an estab- 
lished fact that seeds generally are encased 
in an impervious coating, more or less per- 
fect. Some seeds, like the Lotus, have such 
a hard covering that to secure germination 
this covering must be removed or broken in 
some way. Lotus seeds have been authenti- 
cally known to have germinated after some 
hundreds of years. This was not an exact 
test, but based on the fact that the seeds 
were uncovered in a layer of earth which 
scientists figured had been deposited several 
hundred years before. 

Conditions for preserving the life germ 
in seeds are: uniform temperature, uniform 
humidity, and protection from the air. The 
seed-covering itself gives a certain protec- 
tion; but it does not give uniform tem- 
perature and humidity, both of which are 
secured when seeds are buried in the earth, 
especially if buried to some considerable 
depth where the earth temperature is prac- 
tically constant throughout the year. 

It would seem that the outer covering of 
most seeds is impervious to water, and this 
being the case, this protects the seeds from 
whatever source or action rot might pro- 
ceed. The covering of seeds is so tight, if 
that word is permissible, that the germs of 
rot or decomposition cannot enter. 

As suggested by Brother Leigh, this ques- 
tion is open for discussion if any readers 
have additional ideas on the subject. Lon- 
gevity of seeds has been mentioned in past 
issues of Tuer FLowerR Grower, dating back 
some years, and instances have been given 
where seeds have retained their vitality for 
many years. There is a vast difference in 
seeds as to structure, some of them having 
practically no outer covering and susceptible 
of quick action from moisture and conse- 
quent prompt sprouting; while others are 
almost or entirely impervious. 


MADISON COOPER 


Plan for Home-grounds Planting 
To THE EDITOR :-— 


The inclosed drawing will be self-explana- 

tory, and I would appreciate suggestions for 
improving the grounds around my home. 
_ It will be noted that the rear of the yard 
is shaded by trees in the adjoining yard, and 
that the section behind the sun porch is also 
quite free from sunlight. We have been con- 
sidering removing the grape arbor and building 
a new pool nearer the house making use of 
the terrace in its construction. 


Mrs. Bertram I. Danson, (N. J.) 
Answer: In this plan the rear part of 
this lot is several feet higher than the rest, 


which calls for a terrace just to the rear of 
the house. 
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This can be worked out as per the sketch, 
with rock to build up the terrace and a pool 
on the lower level. This combines a rock 
garden with its plants and a pool to reflect 
same. A walk with three stone steps con- 
nects the two levels and also divides the 
pool. Pockets should be constructed in the 
bottom of the pool to hold soil and roots of 
the various aquatic plants that are chosen 
for the pool. 
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The writer has removed an arch and 
grape arbor near the rear of the lot which 
gives a longer vista, making the place look 
much larger. 


The plan indicates in a general way the 
planting of the grounds with P standing 
for perennials; LS, low shrubs; and TS, tall 
shrubs. 

O. W. HorrMan 


Annual Pinks 


TO THE EDITOR :— 

A bed of annual Pinks is keeping green 
under straw manure. Will they bloom next 
season? 

Mrs. C., (Ont.) 


Answer: The plants are really biennial, 
and if frost does not kill them, will prob- 
able bloom again next season. As to 
whether they will survive the Winter is, 
however, rather problematical. 


—Canadian Horticulturist 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 


favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 











A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 

ROOT ROT OF LARKSPUR 
I would like to have someone who is 


familiar with Larkspur, tell us through 
your magazine, the cause of black rot at 
the roots, and give some method of pre- 
venting same. This trouble spoils many 
beautiful plants in this section. 


Mrs. W. SADLer, ( Miss.) 


TREATING ASTER SEED 


What treatment can be given to aster 
seed to prevent aster wilt? I have seed of 
a new Aster I wish to plant. 


BERTHA PRESSLOR, (Ind.) 


“BREAKING” HARD WATER 
Is there any way of “breaking” hard 
water so it will not be injurious to plants? 
SuMMERS Hupson, ( Okla.) 


FORCING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Is there a way to force Chrysanthemums 
to cause them to bloom earlier? 


BERTHA PRESSLOR, (Ind.) 


CARE OF CENTURY PLANT 


We have a large Century Plant, (all that 
two men caretohandle). We treat this gen- 
erally, as to watering, about as the smaller 
plants are treated. The large blades of this 
plant festoon over very symmetrically, and 
yet I think it is too drooping. Will some 
reader please let me know the best treat- 
ment for this plant? 

J. J. AMBLER, ( Va.) 


LEAVES DROP FROM PLANT 


I have a plant known as a Myrtle, from 
which the leaves all seem to want to fall 
off. Florists here do not seem to know 
much about this kind of a plant. Can some 
reader help me? 


StanLey K. Hien, (Ill.) 


NAMES OF VARIETIES OF COLEUS 


Can any reader give me names of varie- 
ties of the Coleus? I am making a collec- 
tion of named varieties of Coleus, and there- 
fore would like to get names of as many 
varieties as possible. 


A. H. Bowers, (Calif.) 
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WANTS TO KEEP CATS AND DOGS AWAY 
FROM FISH POOL 
My Round Robin Flower Circle advised 
me to write you asking how to keep cats 
away from fish pools. Each year they 
catch your fish and I am very much dis- 
couraged. Dogs also get into the pool to 
bathe and upset and tear up plants. I will 
be grateful for suggestions. 
Mrs. D. M. Futon, (Iowa) 


LILY POOL QUESTION 

Two years ago we made a pool about 8 
by 16 feet, into which we planted one Lotus 
bulb (pink). This season we must have 
had at least 150 blooms, which were beau- 
tiful. 

Would like to know what should be done 
to put the pool in best shape for next sea- 
son. Should we attempt to cut the Lotus 
roots and dispose of a part of them, or leave 
the pool as it is? Does the Lotus form 
bulbs from, or on, the stem where the leaves 
and blossoms come from? It appears that 
this one root circulated two or three times 
around the pool. Any and all information 
will be appreciated. 

W. S. ALLison & Sons, (IIl1.) 


FORCING EASTER LILIES THE SECOND YEAR 

Can I use Easter Lily bulbs that were 
forced for Easter bloom one year, for pro- 
ducing bloom for Easter the second year? 
The bulbs were dried and stored all Sum- 
mer. Can I divide the bulbs and start new 


9 
plants? ADELA Doosg, (IIl.) 


WANTS SMALL HOME-MADE GREENHOUSE 


I often wish we had a small greenhouse, 
say 8 x12 feet and 9 feet high. A plan 
and instructions as how to erect such a 
building economically would be of interest 
to a large number of readers. In my case 
the greenhouse would be built against the 
side of the house with a roof sloping all 
one way. Any suggestions will be helpful. 


FRANK B. Lower, (Iowa) 


ENGLISH WALLFLOWERS 


Would like to ask if anyone has ever had 
success with perennial English Wallflowers 
{vari-colored),—seeds from an English 
grower. The seeds germinated easily and 
plants grew well and were transplanted 
early, having grown into beautiful, large 
plants; but not a sigw of bloom. Had the 
same experience last year, although a few 
which lived through the severe Winter, 
bloomed sparingly last May and June and 
the colors were very fine. Am beginning to 
think they cannot be grown well here. 


Mrs. E. ELWELL, ( Mass.) 












rose lovers Send only 10c for 
4 issues & coupon good for25c 
onfirst order of $2.50 or more, for 


STAR ROSES 2%" cusnes 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
Ro<e Specialists for 38 years 
CONARD-PYLE CO, WEST GROVE 6! PA. 


SUCCESS WITH 
Aninterestingheip eee ; 
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IROQUOIS 
SUNRISE 


A new introduction of 
IROQUOIS DAHLIA 
GARDENS, which was 
one of the outstanding 
dahlias receiving a Cer- 
tificate of Merit at the 
A. D. S. Trial Garden at 
Storrs in 1933. 

Catalog with descrip- 
tions of Iroquois and 
many other dahlias 





Iroquois Sunrise, 
an enormous 


formal, decora- 
tive with extra 
fine stems. Color 
an Empire yel- 
low with shades 
of apricot yellow. 
Base of petal 
is salmon orange. 
Two tones of 
Orange around 


the center. mailed on request. 
JOHN TOTH 
Box 12 Fairfield, Conn. 








ANSWERS 


PROPAGATING AZALEA 
Answering Howard B. Woye, (Conn.) : 
The following method, which has been 

recommended by a nurseryman, has proved 
successful in several instances. 

After the blooming period, cut a strong 
branch about six inchs long, having seven 
or eight buds and leaves on it. Cut broken 
end to a point with a sharp knife, diagon- 
ally, and deep enough to show the soft 


‘oe 





Branch .from 
rigina veh. 











Cut ond Af ss 


Rooting Azalea cutlings 
center of the branch. Do not remove all 
leaves as they help the slip to breathe. Set 
slip in earth, covering at least three buds, 
and place a glass jar over it, watering well 
every evening. The jar holds the moisture. 

It will take some little time for this to 
show new growth. 

I am enclosing a rough illustration to 
show how the branch should be cut, and 
hope that this will help Mr. Woye. 

E. G. SHERMAN, ( Mass.) 


POOR SEED GERMINATION 
Answering M. Treverton, (Mo.): 
Some hard-shelled seeds, such as moon- 

vine, canna, ete., should have a hole cut 
or filed through the shell, but not deep 
enough to touch the kernel, or it will rot. 
Germination of almost any kind of seed 
may be hastened, and likely helped, by 
soaking a few hours in smartly warm 


yater. 
" BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 





Beautifully 
Colored 







Easily Grown 
from the plants 
shipped direct from 
Our large propagating ponds 


Rainbow Colors—red, yellow, pink, blue, 
white—with fragrance more delicate than 
that of the rose. No other plant gives so 
much pleasure at so little cost. You can 
grow Waterlilies in pool, on porch, or in 
pent-house garden. Get our catalogue and 
our plants for a trial this year. 


New and Larger Catalogue 
THIRTY PICTURES in natural colors 


portray Hardy and Tender Waterlilies and 
Fancy Fish for pools and aquariums. Com- 
plete instructions for growing Waterlilies in 
tub or pool. This beautiful booklet mailed 
free east of the Rocky Mountains (if west 
of Rockies send 15 cts., Canada 20 cts., 
with request ). 


THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 
528 N. Main Road, Lilypons, Md. 

















GLADIOLUS 


About the most satisfactory and satisfying 
flower anyone can raise. If you don’t grow 
glads you are missing an immense amount 
of fun. They “get under the skin’’ as no 
other flower does. 


a Read the article by Mr. Colburn in this 
issue. I catalog a good share of those he 
mentions. Many of the best ones are from 
the famous 


PALMER STRAIN 
a which is noteworthy for its beauty of form 
and color, and vigor, originated by Mr. 
E. F. Palmer of Vineland Station, Ontario, 


Canada, and which I introduce in this 
country. 
oe Send for 56 page catalog today. I think 


this is one of the best and most helpful 
gladiolus catalogs published. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. GOVE 
Box 45 « Burlington, Vermont 
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ANYBODY can “plant a garden.” 


packet 25c, 


Alpine Mixed, 
DULA, 








FOR THE REAL LOVER OF FLOWERS AND 
VEGETABLES OF PRIZE-WINNING MERIT 


flowers rise to majestic splendor and vegetables grow into luscious 
plumpness—the seeds, bulbs or plants must have been painstak- 
ingly propagated from the finest true-to-type specimens. 
ninety-seven years of experience enable us to offer seeds of 
matchless excellence. 

only tells all about them, but it is also a helpful 
guide to planting, cultivating, soil preferences, etc. 
Send for it—FREE. Everything is reasonably priced. 


ZINNIA, Chrysanthemum-flowered Fantasy 
special packet 75c. 
packet 25c, special packet 75c. SWEET WILLIAM, Dwarf 


Orange Shaggy, 


SO Dreer Bidg. 


| 7 


1935 GARDEN 


200 pages 





But for the thrill of watching 


Our 


Dreer’s Garden Book not 


(illustrated), 
COSMOS, Orange Flare, 

CALEN- 
75e. 


packet 25c, special packet $1.50. 


packet 25c, special packet 
Order these Novelties now. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Philadelphia, teal 
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INSECT 
DAMAGE 


to your 


\ GARDEN 





I's easy to stop insect damage in your garden 
with NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY— just add 
water and spray. The spreader is already 
present. NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY is a 
deadly poison to chewing: insects (worms), 
sucking insects (plant lice) and beetles, but is 
harmless to gece’ and pets. When used 
according to directions it will not harm your 
plants or blossoms. Sure death to ants— pour 
a solution on the hills. Ask for NEW EVER 
GREEN SPRAY at drug, hardware, seed, 
flower, or department stores. Write for free 
illustrated booklet —‘‘How to Identify and Kill 
Common Plant Insects.’”” McLaughlin Gormley 
King Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


EVER GREEN 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AMERICA’S PREMIER GARDEN MONTHLY 


Practical, useful information that can be depended 
upon! That’s what you find in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle every month in the year. Let it help you 
plan and care for your garden—you'll like it. 25c 
a copy, $2.00 per year. Sold by mail only, write to 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 

















Guaranteed Dahlias 


LOYD'S 
Roots and plants that grow. 
AHLIA Reserve your 
a 1935 Catalog—NOW. 
ARDENS “Where you get what you 
pay for.” 
Rn. D. 1 MAYS LANDING, N. J. 








HORNBERGER’S HOME & 
GARDEN SERVICE 


Specializing in Gladioli. 36 page Free 
eatalog; contains over 12 pages Free 
information worth more than any dol- 
lar book. 


F, C. HORNBERGER 
“me. B.” Hamburg, N. Y. 














West Hill Nurseries 


Grape Vine Specialists 
BOX 12 FREDONIA, N. Y. 


Over 60 varieties of Grapes, including those wonderful 
new introductions for the table Fredonia, Golden Muscat, 
Ontario, Sheridan, Urbana, Portland. 500 varieties fruit 
and ornamental trees, shrubs, etc. State inspected. True 
to name, size and quality as represented. OUR 59th 
YEAR. CATALOG FREE, 


SWEEPING THE 
COUNTRY! 


Published October 10 by 
Doubleday. <A _ big Dol- 
lar’s worth. This art is 
sweeping the country, 
adding distinction to 
American homes and win- 
ing prizes at flower shows. 
The only book of simple 
rules. Profusely illus- 
trated. ‘Triple value,” 
says Dr. Herrick of Har- 








(how 10 
> ARRANGE 
FLOWE RS 





vard. Introduction by 
Mrs. F. Joel Swift, Na- 
tional President of the 


Federated Garden Clubs. 


One Dollar, prepaid 


DIGEST, 
ideas 


GARDEN 
helpful 
bulletins, 15¢ a copy, 10 issues, $1 . 


the only 
from all 


monthly condensation of 
garden magazines, books and 
. . Send $1.90 for 
ARDEN _ DIGEST, 


BOTH this wonderful book and G 
1517 Great Oak Lane, 


one year. BULLETIN GUILD, 
Pleasantville, New York. 


EXHIBITION GLADIOLUS 

Answering L. A. Iverson, (Iowa) : 

PINK CLASS 

Mrs. T. E. Langford, (Crow.) Canada— 
90 to 95 days—dia., 5 inch blooms. Color, 
apple-blossom pink, canary-yellow blotch in 
throat; spike straight and tall; 8 to 10 
florets open at a time. One of the most 
beautiful. 

Mrs. Thomas Rattray, (Rattray) Aus- 
tralia—95 to 100 days—Color, rose-pink, 
white throat; Spike, tall and straight; 10 
to 12 florets open. Dia. 5 inches. Called 
the Famous Australian Exhibition Glad. 

Picardy (Palmer) Canada—90 days—Dia. 
6 inches. Color, salmon-apricot; florets 
well placed, on strong tall spikes; heavy 
propagator; 7 to 10 florets open at a time. 
A beautiful creation. 

Catherine Coleman, (Coleman) U. S. A— 
90 days. Dia. 5 inches. Color salmon rose. 
Tall, long spike; 7 to 8 open at a time. 
A much admired Glad. 

Pride of Wanakah, (Criswell) U. S. A— 
90-95 days; 514 inches Dia.; Color, deep- 
lavender rose-pink. An old but beautiful 
Glad. Strong, tall, straight spikes; wide 
open and well spaced florets; 6 to 8 open 
at a time. 

RED CLASS 


Red Lory. (Errey) Australia.—95 to 100 
days. Dia. 5 inches. Color deep-rose, red- 
crimson blotch. Good substance; tall spike 
florets, well-faced and large. When well 
grown one of the most beautiful. 

Wurtenbergia, (Pfitzer) Germany.—90-95 
days. Color, searlet-red, creamy blotch. Dia. 
5% inches; large, round, wide-open florets, 
excellent substance, well-faced and spaced. 
A rapid propagator. Spike tall, never 
crooks, and considered the best in its class. 

Southern Cross, (Whiteley) New Zealand. 
—90 days. Color clear red—almost self 
color. Dia. 6 inches. Tall, strong spike; 
good substance; 6 to 8 florets open. A 
vigorous plant. One of the new ones from 
far off New Zealand. 


Aflame (Hornberger) U. S. A.—80-85 
days. Dia. 6 inches. Prim. Grand. Color, 
flame-red. Very large florets, 6 to 8 open at 
a time. Tall spike, six inches or more 








“THE GLADIOLUS” 


A DE LUXE EDITION BOOK 
272 Pages—36 Illustrations 
Published ‘by 
The New England Gladiolus Society 


17 CHAPTERS 
History, Development, Ideal, Outstand- 
ing Varieties. 
Culture, Classification, 
Ete. 
Send $1.00 for Membership for 1935, 
with a Copy of Book Post Free. 


Address C. W. BROWN, Secy. 
Box 2454 ASHLAND, MASS. 


Arrangement, 








across. A fine Glad for exhibition. Strong 
grower. 

Bagdad (Palmer) Canada.—85 to 90 days. 
Dia. 6 inches. Color smoky-rose, lighter 
throat. Good substance. Strong straight 
spikes, wide open blooms, tall, 5 to 6 open. 
A companion to Picardy. 


WHITE CLASS 

Albatross, (Pfitzer) Germany. — 80-85 
days. Dia. 5 inches. Color, pure-white. 
Substance good; 6 to 8 open at a time; 
florets face up in a lily form. When well 
grown this is a peerless white. 

Jonkheer Van Tets, (Pfitzer) Germany.— 
90-95 days. Color, pure-white. Excellent 
substance. Spike tall and strong; florets 5 
inches across. Long flower head, 7 to 8 
open at a time. 

Maid of Orleans, (Pfitzer) Germany.—90- 
95 days. Color, white-cream throat, with 
good substance. Tall spike, 7 to 8 open at 
a time on a beantiful spike; florets nearly 
6 inches across. 

Queen Mary, (Mair) Scotland.—90-95 
days. Color, cream-white. Substance good, 
and truly an exhibition variety with many 
sweepstake awards. Spike tall, florets well 
placed, opening 8 to 10 at a time. Many 
claim it flakes with pink. It has grown 
without this fault here in Illinois for two 
seasons. 

Soil and weather conditions vary and 
figures given may vary some in other places. 
Most of the varieties represent results of 
but a few season’s observation, but should 
give a guide for comparison. 

JAMES K. Carro_t, (IIl.) 


CULTIVATION OF CLEMATIS 
Answering Margaret Duffy, (N. Y.): 


Not having seen an answer regarding 
the cultivation of Clematis, will give my 


neighbor’s experience and success with 
Clematis Jackmanii. 

After digging a deep bed with good 
drainage, she planted the Clematis (hers 
was pot grown) three inches below sur- 


face, and filled in the sod. She does not 
cultivate, as the little roots are so near 
the surface; but keeps watered copiously 
and the vine is a most profuse bloomer 
during early Summer and with some bloom 
until late in Fall. If cut back annually, 
there is no unsightly dead wood, hence a 
lovely green-wooded vine covering the 
trellis with hundreds of large purple blos- 
soms each season. It is several years old 
now and is lovelier each season from above 
treatment. 


Mrs. LESTER BuTLER, (Iowa) 





CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


Azaleas and other fine plants listed in 
our catalog. Write for your copy today. 
Prices reasonable. 

FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 910-R Augusta, Ga. 














A Bargain .... 


Special 1 Root Division each of—Are- 
: turus, Buckeye King and 
Collection Honor Bright for $11.00. One 
plant of each for $6.00. During 
+ February only, orders with 
cash may deduct 10% from 
Three above prices ; $15.00 worth for 
$9.90 or $7.50 worth for $5.40. 
Great 

= Write for our free Dahlia book 

Dahlias f I 


and price list. 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 
Dept. O Lebanon, Ohio 
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PERENNIALS FOR CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
Answering John Bahrt, Jr., (Penna.) : 
The following will give a succession of 

bloom in the order named: Bulbous Iris, 

Dwarf Iris, Spring-flowering Bulbs, Violets 

and Pansies; Intermediate Iris; Tall- 

Bearded Iris and Roses; Beardless Iris, 

Japanese Iris, Roses and Peonies, Yuccas, 

Hemerocallis, Hostias, and Roses and 

Phlox; Gaillardias, Heleniums, Coreopsis, 

Phlox, Delphininiums, and Roses; Chry- 

santhemums and Hardy Asters, Roses and 

Fall-blooming Iris; Helleborus. 

A number of these overlap in blooming 
season, and some have recurrent bloom. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


DOROTHY PERKINS ROSE MILDEWS 
Answering Mrs. H. C. Peepels, (N. Y.): 
Unfortunately, there is no real cure for 

mildew on the Dorothy Perkins Rose. It 
is possible to control the disease with the 
standard rose dust:—] part lead arsenate, 
1 part tobacco dust, and 9 parts dusting 
sulphur; but unless this is done relig- 
iously, and tirelessly, Dorothy Perkins is 
sure to mildew. It would be much better 
to try a variety which is more resistant; 
say Chaplin’s Pink Climber, or for a rose 
closer to the Perkins type, Dorcas. 
R. M. CarLeton, (IIl.) 


BEETLES, APHIDS, AND ANTS ON ASTERS 
Answering Mrs. J. A. Messer, (Va.): 


Black aster beetles are _ particularly 
prevalent in sandy soils. The only method 
of control is to hand pick or knock same 
into pail containing kerosene; and this 
may be accomplished quickly early each 
morning before the chill of the night has 
left them. If this is started as soon as 
beetles appear and kept up for about a 
week, almost perfect control may be had, 
to allow for development of your Asters. 

Root aphids may be kept in check and 
destroyed by working into the surface- 
soil around the plants a good handful of a 
mixture of five parts tobacco dust and 
one part acid phosphate, which will actu- 
ally destroy the pest, while at the same 
time act as a fine fertilizer for your plants. 
Destroy the aphids and the ants will dis- 
appear, as the ants foster these pests for 
the honey-like exudation from them; treat- 
ing, that is cultivating the aphids as we 
do cows. 

Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D: C.) 


SWEET PEAS DO NOT BLOOM 
Answering Mrs. Wm. Roberts, (Wis.) : 


Inoculating the seeds of Sweet Peas 
with the special jelly put up in bottles for 
that purpose, by firms whose products may 
be found in the catalog of any big plant 
company, will produce results. Some soils 
have this necessary germ for which some 
plants crave and do not need to be inocu- 
lated, and some soils that have had it for 
years lose it for some unknown reason. 


Mrs. MArian A. McApow, ( Mich.) 


Rare English 


Flower Seeds 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,640 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, Liliums 
and Lupines, also a large selection of Her- 
baceous, Rock Plants and Shrub seeds. 
Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH * ENGLAND 
A ARNE EERIE 8 
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TRANSPLANTING HOLLY 

Answering Sara McCoy, (Penna.) : 

I transplant holly seedlings, from Spring 
till Summer, under the shade of a large 
apple tree. 

Wash the roots free of soil and thor- 
oughly dust with fine dry soil of clay tex- 
ture, coating the roots entirely; then plant 
and puddle. Keep shaded for a week. 
Plant in a semi-shade. I do not lose 
5 per cent. 

GEORGE J. SEEL, (N. J.) 


COMMON NAMES OF OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 


Answering Mrs. John Keever, (Ohio) : 
Ladies’ Delight ...... Viola tricolor 
Tickle-my-fancy ...... Viola tricolor 
Come-and-cuddle-me ... Viola tricolor 
Blue-and-pink Ladies... Mertensia virginica 
Pricking Sheets, or 

Prick-song Flower... Lunaria annuus 
Money flowe?.....+<- Lunaria annuus 
Basan 6 Chariet.....e« Delphinium (white) 
Fairy Gloves......... Digitalis purpurea 
Sabbath Day Posies... Nosegays of southern- 


wood, costmary, and 
various flowers 


Gardener’s Garters. Phalaris arundinacea 
picta variegata 
Papoose Root. ...csecs Caulophyllum _ thalic- 
troides 
*Dizzy Garden, or 
Headache Garden... Poppies 
oo Baer rerr - Viola tricolor (prob- 
ably) 
Johnny-jump-up ...... Viola tricolor 
eo ee See Artemisia abrotanum 
DONOR Visit... 22000 Hesperis matronalis 
+London Pride........ Lychnis chalcedonica 
Helmet flower........ Delphinium formosum 
Roommerneaads ......0s. Centaurea cyanus 
ae Artemisia abrotanum 
co rey Chenipodium botrys 
CELT Dictamnus fraxinella 
tKiss - me - over - the - 
garden-wall ........ Polyganum orientale 








*“Corn poppies—called Headaches from their 
sickly smell.” 

+In England it is Saxifraga umbrosa. 

tKiss-me-over-the-garden-gate. 


H. S. Apams, (N. Y.) 


Burpee’s 


$i Specials 


Burpee’s Double Nasturtiums 

Gorgeous hybrids of double Golden 
Gleam. Wonderful new colors in mix- 
ture. New low price: 150 seeds $1.00. 


Giant Dahlia-Flowered Zinnias 

Best 8 colors—Crimson, Rose, Pink, 
Gold, Old Rose, Yellow, White, Purple. 
1 Pkt. each (value $1.60) for $1.00. 


Wilt-Resistant Giant Crego 
Asters 
New strain. 6 exquisite colors — 
Crimson, Pink, Purple, Rose, Violet, 
ao 1 Pkt. each (value $1.50) for 
1.00. 


5 Giant Ruffled Petunias 
Copper-Red, Evening Star (white, yel- 
low throat), Mauve Queen, Robin Hood 
(red, black center), Ruffed Pink. 
1 Pkt. each (value $1.75) for $1.00. 
Best 10 Giant Sweet Peas 
10 Prize winners—Lady Ruffles (ruf- 
fled pink), Ambition (lavender), Flora- 
dale (salmon-pink), Fire, Fordhook 
Blue, Ruffled Primrose, Ruffled Rose, 
Floradale Purple. Red Boy, Anglo 
(cream-pink). 1 Pkt. each (value $1.65) 
for $1.00. 
Rust-Proof Maximum Snap- 
dragons 
New rust-proof strain. 4 lovely col- 
ors: Crimson, Pink Shades, White, Yel- 
low 1 Pkt, each (value $1.60) for 
$1.00. 
Your Choice of Any 3 of These 
Doliar Offers Postpaid for only 
$2.50. Any 6 ollar Offers 
Postpaid for $5 
BURPEE’S GARDEN BOOK FREE 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 
144 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








WHEELER CROFT 


Delphiniums - Japanese Iris 
100 Hand Pollinated Seeds $ | -00 
Deiphinium or Iris 
THE FINEST SEEDS ARE HAND POLLINATED 
6123 S. E. 18th Avenue .*. Portland, Oregon 
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stamps or coin. 


and plant. 


us with only 25c. 
refund your money without question. 


Enclosed find 25c for which send 


Name 


a 


St. No. or R. F. D. 


This book of Rock Garden and Pool Plans was 
drawn by ROMAINE B. WARE. Mr. Ware receives thousands 
of dollars for his services. You get his latest $1.25 Plan Book 
by sending us the coupon in this advertisement and 25c¢ in 


With this book you can build a Rock Garden that will be ad- 
mired by everyone. This is not just a book of theory but actual 
diagrams that show you just where and how to place every stone 


No tedious study. This book makes your success sure—gives you a beauty spot 
that will be a constant source of real pleasure. Remember, regular price of this 
book is $1.25. Our special offer enables you to get one for only 25c by simply 
sending the coupon in this advertisement. You will also receive Free in addition 
to the Book of Rock Garden and Pool Plans, our latest Plant Catalog. 


This Offer Expires March 15th 


Don’t fail to take advantage of this offer. 
Remember if you are not delighted with this Book we will 


See eeeeeeeeeeee FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON sueuseeeeeuuees 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2734, Three Rivers, Mich. 


me Book of Plans for Rock Gardens 
and Pools. Also include your Free Plant Catalog. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER! 


Fill out and mail coupon and send to 
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You can start 
your plants 


10 DAYS 


fo 


3 WEEKS EARLIER 


under 


CELO-GLASS 


\ 
THIS BOOKLET TELLS HOW 
Send 10c in stamps today 
for your copy 


The booklet above, by Harry R. 
O’Brien, tells how you can grow 
earlier, stronger plants under CEL- 
O-GLASS. CEL-O-GLASS is the 
sash material that will not tear like 
cloth or break like glass. Makes a 
light,easy-to-handle sash. Look for 
the name on the selvage. Guaran- 
teed for 5 years. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
ACETOL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Dept. 2V . Wilmington, Del. 


CELO-GLASS 


Guaranteed for 5 years 











SWEET PEAS DO NOT BLOOM 


In answer to Mrs. Wm. Roberts, (Wis.) : 

Spread a white coating of agricultural 
lime over the land and spade it into the 
soil several days, or the Fall, before plant- 
ing Sweet Peas. Do not use strong fer- 
tilizers unless applied several weeks be- 
fore planting. Cover the seed only one 
inch. Seed may be planted in trenches 4 
to 6 inches deep, but the seed should be 
covered but one inch. Fill the trench slowly 
as they grow. Inoculate seed before plant- 
ing with stimugerm prepared for Sweet 
Peas. 

H. D. HeMEnwaAyY, ( Mass.) 


CLIMBING ROSE DOES NOT BLOOM 
Answering Mrs. J. T. Peterson (Idaho) : 
Your Climbing Rose has done poorly be- 

cause you keep the new canes cut off. I have 
come across many who do this, they think 
the canes are suckers. The new canes 
which start from the base of the plant 
should be let grow all Summer without be- 
ing cut. If the plant gets plenty of nour- 
ishment the canes will grow full length to 
the top of the porch or trellis. These 
canes will bloom the following Summer. 

Climbing roses produce new canes every 
Summer. They take the place of the old 
ones which are cut off after blooming. 

If you should have any trouble with mil- 
dew, spray with Bordeaux mixture. For 
aphis, spray with “Black Leaf 40” or 
“Evergreen.” 

JEROME J. DOYLE, ( Mass.) 


CARE OF AZALEA AFTER BLOOMING 


Answering Norman Gessner, (Penna.) : 

[ have about forty hardy Azalea plants 
and have been very well rewarded by set- 
ting my plants in soil well mixed with 
decayed oak leaves. The oak leaves supply 
the acid that is needed by the plant. I 
water plants about once a week in hot 
dry weather, but give them no water in 
the Fall when they are forming their flower 
buds. The only thing I feed the plants is 
a couple of pinches of nitrate of soda twice 
a year. When freezing weather sets in I 
mulch the plants with decayed Oak leaves 
and cover tops of plant with straw which 
I don’t remove until all danger of frost 
is past in the Spring. 


Louis TAssInI, (N. J.) 
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UNIQUE CATALOG 
The World’s Rarest Seeds 


Likely largest offering of really rare 
flower seeds. It lists the unusual—but 
only the unusual that is good. There 
are 70 different Lilies, 68 Irises, 16 Al- 
|} liums, 14 Anemones, 24 distinct Violets, 
12 Water Lilies, 14 Orchids, 12 Gentians, 
17 Pentstemons, with seeds of hundreds 
of others as interesting. Gives require- 
ments and culture; really a valuable 
reference. Write Dept. Z for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 











Merchantville, N. J. 
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ASTONISHING OFFER 


CHOICE HIGH GRADE rT t LL 


EVERGREENS 


Surprising new plan. Lowest prices # 
ever quoted on grafts. A thrifty way 
to beautify home with evergreens foronly j& 








Send for striking 52-page catalog show- 
ing evergreens in natural colors, and 
how to plant and care for them. Write # 
today... oe 
D. HILL NURSERY Co., 
Largest Growers Evergreen Specialists. 
in America , 


Box 200 Dundee, Illinois <3" a 











MAGNOLIA PROPAGATION FROM SEED 
Replying to Mrs. Mae I. Pauska, (IIl.) =: 
The seeds must be gathered when ripe 

and then immediately pulped. If allowed to 
go unpulped a fungus disease may set in, 
which will, in all probabilities, rot the em- 
bryo of the seed. To remove the pulp soak 
in pure water for a few days, or in water 
to which some wood ashes or washing soda 
has been added. After that the pulp may 
be removed by ‘rubbing between the hands. 
A. C. Hottes in his book, “The Book of 
Shrubs,” thinks it quite advisable to treat 
the seeds then with a disinfectant contain- 
ing mercury compounds. Also, from this 
book the final instructions on sowing and 
culture may be obtained. These are quoted 
for your benefit. 

sr Sow the seed in frames or flats 
in the Fall. Germination should take place 
in the Spring. Then, as soon as the second 
leaf appears, they should be potted in small 
pots. Repot when necessary. Transplant 
only in the Spring when growth starts. The 
true species are raised from seed, as are 
the stocks for use in grafting.” 

In the choice of pots I would recommend 
the use of the bulb pans or pots at the start, 
and the use of rose pots when the seedlings 
become more mature. Dig plants as care- 
fully as possible so as not to injure the 
roots, or expose them to the air. 


F. K. Barrow, (N. Y.) 


PROPAGATION OF PASSION FLOWER 
G. Baker, (Ind.): 

It is very difficult to procure cuttings 
from a pot-grown Passion Plant. The ends 
of the vine should be cut in Midsummer to 
induce side growth or heel cuttings. 

These should be taken when the wood 
has become well ripened in October. You 
will find by making a slight incision just 
above the heel, upon the main branch, a 
nice clean cutting can be taken with a 
leaf attached, which should be pulled off 
by hand. 

The cuttings should be put in sand or 
peat moss, with the leaves laid upon the 
sand, in a small box or suitable container. 
Place in a shaded spot, keeping them well 
moistened at all times. The temperature 
should be above 60 degrees. It takes from 
4 to 6 months for the cuttings to root. 

When well rooted, remove and put into 
3-inch pots, using good garden loam, a little 


Answering Mrs. C. 


sand, and plenty of well-rotted  stable- 
manure. During the early stages of growth, 


repot, using cow manure, or some humus, 
leaf-mould, and heavy garden loam. Mix 
bone meal one teaspoon to a 4-inch pot. 
Grow the young plants as rapidly as possi- 
ble, repotting when the rootlets show 
through the pot. Frequent top dressing of 
bone meal is the best fertilizer. Give full 
sunlight and water copiously. Flowers will 
appear the first season. 


ARCHIB H. LoGEE, (Conn.) 

















The Flower Sensation for 1935. Many strik- 
ing colors and blends. Large semi-double 


flowers, 214 inches across, ruffled and fragrant ‘ 
Flowers profusely * ' sie 
7oxed 
Qs Send for 48th edition--96-page seed book 
sor of VEGETABLE, FLOWER and 
a 5 FIELD SEEDS. Also packet of 
a8 \}) so p 


flower seeds Free 
RE ) BOO 
\ OLDS SEED CO. 


a Drawer No 8 MADISON, WISCONSIN 


TREES, VINES AND PLANTS 


for Spring Planting—Our New Cata- 
log for Spring i935 now ready. 
Wonderful assortment of Apple and 
Peach Trees, ail the new and better 
varieties—Pear, Plum and _ Cherry 
Trees, grown especially for the com- 





mercial orchardist and home owner. 

Small fruits of all kinds. Millions of 

Strawberry plants including Fairfax 
and Dorset. Beautiful Shade and ornamental trees, 
shrubbery and roses. Catalog free. 


Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box L, Princess Anne, Md. 








IF YOU WANT THE FINEST 


- DAHLIAS > 


Send for our catalog 


SOMERHOUSEN DAHLIA GARDENS 
Chestnut Hill Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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HARDY PRIMROSE, COWSLIP, POLYANTHUS 

Answering Eva C. Jones, (N. Y.): 

Common English Primroses can be most 
easily distinguished from Cowslip and 
Polyanthus in that the first have solitary 
stems, each flower having a single stem 
from the crown of the plant; while the 
latter have umbels (except in rare in- 
stances). 

Primroses, Primula vulgaris (acaulis), 
and Cowslips, Primula veris (officinalis), 
are quite different, and both quite com- 
mon in England. The Primrose thrives 
best in partial shade while the Cowslip 
seeks the open fields. Cowslips have small 
nodding flowers, quite fragrant. The Poly- 
anthus has larger flowers mostly erect. 


ALBERT F. CARTER, (Colo.) 


IDENTITY OF BLUE PERENNIAL 

Answering M. Treverton, (Mo.) : 

From your description this perennial 
must be the Virginia Spiderwort, which 
grows wild here in great profusion, and 
presents a lovely sight. Three petals of 
periwinkle-blue surround a center of vio- 
let anthers tipped with gold. At noon the 
blossoms close; by afternoon they have dis- 
solved into a drop of water, which gives 
the flower its folk-name, “widow’s tears.” 
The botanical name is Tradescantia Vir- 
giniana, honoring John Tradescant, royal 
gardener of Charles I, at Hampton Court. 
He introduced the flower into England, 
producing it from seed sent him from the 
American colonies. In colonial America, 
plants of southern growth were designated 
by the adjective Virginiana; those of 
northern growth, Canadensis. “Wort” is 
the ancient Saxon word for “plant,” and 
is often found in the names of old English 
flora. 

Mrs. E. W. FLINN, ( Miss.) 


GROWING GOLD SEAL FOR MARKET 
Answering Jeannette Farrell, (N. Y.): 
Burgess Seed and Plant Co., Galesburg, 

Mich., carry seed and also plants of Gold 
Seal; and with the order include complete 
instructions for growing them, and sug- 
gested markets. Seed should be planted 
in the Fall. 

Mrs. Paut Murpocu, (Nebr.) 


NAME OF BULBOUS IRISES 

Answering F. B. R., (Mich.): 

It would not be easy to tell you the name 
of the bulbous Iris you refer to, for, there 
are a number of them. They are known 
as Spanish, Dutch, and English Iris. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1406, “Garden 
Irises,’ from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., gives a 
description of the different classes of 
bulbous Iris. 

Mrs. Paut Murpocnu, (Nebr.) 





MICHIGAN 
GLADIOLUS 
for Best Results 


Michigan grown gladiolus (and 
other spring bulbs) from the 
Nelis Farms have that extra 
health and vitality which make 
them unsurpassed for sturdy, 
upright spikes full of well- 
spaced blooms of richest color- 
ing. We offer only those bulbs 
of latest introduction in the 
most satisfactory varieties. The 
best you can grow for cut 
flowers. 

FREE SPRING CATALOG 
Our New 1935 Spring Catalog 
is complete with values that 
gladden the heart of the flower 
grower. Also contains advance 
information on famous Tulip 
Festival in Holland. Write for 
your copy today—it’s free. 
Michigan’s Largest Growers of Tulips 


NELIS NURSERIES 


HOLLAND 
MICHIGAN 
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LIST OF FALL-BLOOMING SHRUBS 
In answer to Wm. Bremer, (Penna.): 


In making the garden picture we should 4 erfectl 
divide our gardens so that each season 
holds its share of the color of either flower h d Ti 
or foliage. There are not many hardy Y t 
shrubs that begin to bloom in September, af did 
and so we make up our fall percentage 


with plants, and with berry-covered shrubs HARDY u 
and the unusual in foliage, and such 
shrubs as bloom all season. 

In the shrubs that begin to bloom in the 


Summer and continue until frost, there 
“Rich crimson 







are: 


Abelia chinensis grandiflora; small shrub, bell- 


shaped white flowers = Blo 
Althea-Rose of Sharon gives any number of red — oms 

named varieties that begin to bloom in 

July, continuing until frost. Perhaps the all swommer 

showiest of these is Wm. R. Smith, giant : 

flowers of pure glistening-white. A sensational new garden 
Buddleia-Isle de France has nine inch flower Carnation. Vivid blooms 

spikes of rosy-purple. The older Buddleia of Harvard crimson con- 

variabilis magnifica is also a good choice, tinue from June to late 

blooming from July to frost. fall. Spicy fragrance. Per- 
Lonicera sempervirens magnifica blooms freely fectly hardy in sub-zero 

ne front ; has intensely showy orange-scar- tcmperatures. 

et flowers, and like all Honeysuckles is a = 

distinct addition wherever used. SPECIAL—3 Plants for $1.00 Send for 
Viter macrophylla (The Rare Chaste-Tree) is New Catalog Now Ready COPY 
___javender-blue flowered. America’s most complete list of 
Callicarpa-Beautyberry has pink-tinted flowers quality nursery stock at surpris- = 

in August with masses of violet-purple ing low prices. Many illustra- 8 

berries in late September. Most desirable. ng I Pp FREE . . | Fy 
Corchorus or Kerria—Globe Flower; double Gons. Jtis = Sr 

golden-yellow flowers. Full line + Fruits + Trees $ 
ITydrangeas; from July to frost. "he * Perennials + Seeds om. : 
Tamariz indica; pale-pink flowers. i j 





Weigelia; Eva Rathke and Candida bloom all 
season. 
Daphne cneorum has two perfect crops of 


crs onerin May ‘and nein September “STORRS HARRISON CO. 
Desmodium pendulifiorum ; rose-colored flowers & 


flowers, one in May and one in Septembe 
in September, Established 1854 


Elsholtzia; mint ‘Shrub; blooms in September Box 488, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
and October. ; : 


Erica—Heath ; blooms very late. 


es ial trims to bush form success FOREIGN GLADIOLUS 





Euonymus alatus—Burningbush ; scarlet leaves For years we have specialized in the imported varie 
and berries very attractive all Fall. ties of gladiolus because the best of these foreign growers 
Ne sg ‘ were producing superior glads; today the leadership of the 
New a oat ee bears abundance of imported varieties is generally acknowledged and any 
. . honest list of the world’s best today will be almost en 
Spiraea douglasi blooms in July and again in tirely of foreign origin. lice ore 
September; is valuable for its reddish- Here is a special collection of the best recent foreign 
brown branches also. oe = ae ene labeled prepaid for $2.03, two 
Japanese Anemones, although not of the shrub png cen a Pe‘corina (Germ: ay) 
“de are : soligs > iti . . r , ’ yermi 
— r, + yoy —_ Lage nnn to the Edith Robson (Australia) Red Lory (Austialia) 
all border for their showy flowers. Glenburn (Scotland) aanehe 
e - Ayrshire (Scotland) 
r ; Maid a Orleans (Ger- Westtembendia tGleemans) 
Rudbeckias, Hardy Asters (Michaelmas many . -f sey 
Daisy ) Heleniums. Boltonias A aheraide John Hil (Scotland) Tangerine (Australia) 
ee ee “ ré - ~s aae ee Send for new catalogue describing all the best foreign 
many Lilies, Fall-blooming Iris, Funkias; varieties and illustrating several including the sensational 
also some trailing plants and vines and M/s New Zealand. 
edging plants, would add greatly to the FLYING CLOUD FARMS 
fall border’s beauty. BANCROFT WINSOR 
Mrs. E. S. Gotpsmirn, (Wisc.) Senne ee rey eee 





- Tivo New’ MARIGOLDS 


NEW IMPROVED GUINEA GOLD 
No other Marigold is so sure to bloom as abundantly 
and uniformly. No other Marigold has such brilliant 
golden-orange coloring made even more exquisite by 
the loosely ruffled petals. Pkt. 15c. 


The new All-American bright yellow companion to 
Guinea Gold. Pkt. 25c. 

) Re P of 7) 
Special Offer: °”¢ packet of ea h of the two 

new Marigolds for 30c in stamps. 
Our new catalog of Harris Vegetables and Flowers 
illustrated in color, contains many interesting and 
unusual suggestions for your Garden, including many 
of the “All American” selections for 1935. 


Here on Moreton Farm we are large growers of vegetable 
seeds, flower seeds, plants and bulbs. Our catalog gives you 
the opportunity of buying these seeds direct from our seed 
farm. It will pay you to send for the catalog today. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Inc., R.F.D.12, Coldwater, N.Y. 


HARRIS SEEDS 
1935 catatocue 20w ready 
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1935 Seed Catalogue 
in the United States 


Hu NDREDS of Americans who know the 
“pedigree-quality” of Sutton’s Seeds 
and their world-wide reputation for 
vigor and the beauty of the flowers 
they produce, will welcome this oppor- 
tunity to secure Sutton’s Amateur’s 
Guide in Horticulture and General 
Garden Seed Catalogue for 1935 with- 
out having to send to England for a 
copy. 

Arrangements have been made by 
this century-old house to save several 
weeks’ valuable time in getting the 
catalogue, by shipping an ample supply 
to the United States for direct dis- 
tribution. 

This much-wanted, 200-page book is 
more than a catalogue. It illustrates 
hundreds of varieties of flowers, de- 
scribes them and then gives expert ad- 
vice as to how to grow annuals or 
perennials to secure the best results. 
Just send 35c and the book will be 
mailed promptly. Make Money Order 
payable to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Box 38, 210 South 7th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


SUTTON & 
READING 


SONS, Ltd. 
ENGLAND 


ENGLAND’S BEST 





EO 





You pickthe ones youwant: 
Famous Marglobe Tomato 
Detroit Dark Red Beet 
Danvers Half-Long Carrot 


"Osrp 
Black-Seeded Simpson Lettuce Alp 
Mammoth Prizetaker Onion 

Earliest Scarlet Radish 

ee. 10c; all 6(1ea. \ Wi 
w Y hhe 


FAILURE OF ISMENE TO BLOOM 

Mrs. Lyman A. Reed, (Ohio), says that 
Ismene Calathina failed to bloom for three 
or four years after she purchased them. 
Lack of blooming may be caused by im- 
proper storage conditions; possibly also to 
the manner in which they were handled. 
The Ismene, or Peruvian Daffodil, is a 
member of the Amaryllis family and needs 
to be kept dry and warm during storage. 

The storage temperature that is suitable for 
Dahlias and Gladiolus is much too low 
for Ismene tubers. 

Mine are dug carefully in the Fall after 
the frost has killed the leaves, the tops cut 
off 3 or 4 inches above the tuber, and placed 
in shallow boxes that are stored on a shelf 
in the basement near the furnace, where the 
temperature remains at 55 to 60 degrees F. 
during the Winter. Care is taken not to 
break or injure the thick, fleshy roots. 
Since storing them over Winter in a warm 
place, I have never lost any tubers nor 
had them fail to bloom if 2%4 inches in 
diameter. 

They are planted out in May after the 
ground is warm, and come into bloom in 
2 to 3 weeks, sending up 2-foot stalks 
which bear from 6 to 10 large white 
flowers. The few offsets that form on the 
large tubers require a year to reach bloom- 
ing size. 

Epwin C. PoweELt., (Md.) 


PROPAGATION OF PASSION FLOWER 
Answering Mrs. C. G. Baker, (Ind.): 


I have raised the Passion Flower from 
seed which was sent me from Florida, but 
the last few years have propagated them 
from root divisions. They multiply quite 
extensively from the roots. 

Have had them bloom 
make a growth of 12 
Summer. 

Of course, I take them up in the Fall 
as they will not stand the lowa Winter. 

I have had new shoots come up from the 
root as far out as 6 feet from the main 
plant. It has been quite an attraction in 
our garden. Little attention is given them 
after planting out in the Spring, (usually 
in April). After digging in the Fall, I 
generally pot them in 8-inch or 10-inch 
pots and place them in the cellar, watering 
them occasionally but not heavily. 


S. W. SHUTES, 


every year and 
to 24 feet each 


(Iowa ) 
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by prove the superiority of 
27. FIELD GROWN STAR 
ROSES~—guaranteed to 
bloom, or money back—we 
send for $1 (half price) these 
two sturdy bushes, 1 each of 
* Grenoble. Great dou- 
ble blooms of vivid 
scarlet. Long stems. $1. 








* Sister Therese. Daffodil * 
ellow. Chaliceshaped 
eo $1 each. F 
Send $1 at once for both 
above fragrant everblooming = 
roses(sent prepaidatplanting E 
time). Our Star Guide to Goo 
Roses for 1935, describing 
nearly 200 varieties, 57 
shown in full color, and cur- 
rent issue of Success with 
Roses—sent at once. 


The CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 
West Grove 401 Penna. 
Rose Specialists for 38 yrs. 


STAR ROSES 
catalos GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 













ZANT’S 


MICHIGAN DAHLIAS 


Largest Bloom at Mid-West Show. New 
Illustrated 30-Page Catalog of Honor Roll and 
Standard Varieties Free. 


MONEY SAVING COLLECTIONS 
Don’t miss sending for it to 
ZANT’S WILDWOOD GARDENS 
Michigan’s Finest Dahlia Farm 


Box F Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated 
is world-famed as the outstanding home 
garden catalog. Illustrates 240 different 
flowers in true color and lists 2164 vari- 
eties of annuals, perennials, roses, water 
lilies and gladioli. Alsoincludes the ‘tender, 
finely flavored, table quality vegetables. 
Full cultural instructions prepared by prac- 
tical gardening experts. Contains pictures, 
prices and descriptions of everything the 
home gardener needs or desires. Special 
Offer: 


Vaughan’s Midget Zinnias 
Marvelous new strain o single and double 
flowers, in myriad combinations of maroon, 
scarlet, salmon, orange, cream and gold. 
Packet 10 cents. Catalog sent with zinnias, 
or alone, FREE. 


Vaughan's 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 42 Midget Zinnias 
10 W. Randolph St., Chi 47 Barclay St., New York 











WILD PURPLE IRIS 
Answering Mrs. P. H. Leininger, (Wise.) : 
Your little purple flower was probably 
Iris cristata or 1. verna. They grow wild 
here in damp shady places, particularly 
around springs or little branches, or in wet 
boggy places. They are carried by Dreer 
& Co., Philadelphia, and Robert Wayman, 

Bayside, Long Island. 
Mrs. JoHN F. Monroe, (Ga.) 


SPANISH BEAUTY ROSE 


Answering W. H. Bozarth, (Md.) : 

Your “Spanish Beauty” Rose is formally 
called Mme. Gregoire Stachelin, which is 
enough to keep it off the market, when the 
other name is so charming. It is sold by 
any reliable rose dealer, “Dreer in Phila- 
delphia being as good as any. A friend here 
has one about four years old, covering a 
tall trellis, with runners at least ten or 


fifteen feet long, and well-covered with 
roses. They look like a large, full, very 


ae La France or Caroline Testout, a 
ovely pink, and are unusually large for a 
climbing rose. 

Mrs. JOHN F. 


Monroe, (Ga.) 


APHIS ON HOUSE PLANTS 
Answering Mary Alice Sample, (Pa.) : 
Aphis on house plants are not hard to 


control. Sometimes washing the plant with 
soapy water will suffice. Nicotine is a sure 
remedy. Water in which tobacco stems, or 


dust, or cigar butts, have been steeped to 
produce a sort of tea, is-very effective. Or 
one of the commercial products, such as 
Black Leaf Forty, tobacco soap, etc., may 
be used. In any case be sure every insect 
is wet wilh the remedy. If one can hold 
the dirt in the pot in such a way that the 
whole plant can be immersed, that is the 
most effective way to do. If not, the 
plant should be tilted over a tub or sink and 
sprinkled with a brush, or better, a plant 
syringe. The under sides of the leaves 
should be well sprinkled, as that is where 
the aphis prefer to be. This treatment may 
have to be repeated several times at inter- 
vals of from five to ten days, to get the 
newly hatched aphis. 

The “cottony” looking bug is likely the 
“mealy bug.” Many of these may be re- 
moved with an old toothbrush. Spraying 
with tobacco and soap at regular intervals 
will eradicate those left. Whenever plants 
are being treated for pests, they should be 
removed from their regular place (quaran- 
tined), so the disturbed insects cannot re- 
turn to the plant after treatment. 


Mrs. H. C. Crisp, (S. Dak.) 


AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE 
FLOWER SEED CATALOGUE— 


From rare alpine gems, selected perennial novelties, 
to the new 1935 All-American Awards. 


Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 
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DON’T PLANT ZINNIAS 


until the ground has thoroly warmed up if 
you really want the best results. Then use the 
best CALIFORNIA GROWN seed produced 
by the originators of the Dahlia Flowered and 
California Giant strains. ORDER DIRECT 
_ the FRESH STOCK of the Pacific Seed 
oO. 

NEW —ZINNIA FANTASY —1935 ALL 
AMERICAN AWARD Chrysanthemum flow- 
ered in a beautiful color range, a sensation. 
If you really want FINE ZINNIAS don’t 
plant too early, use the best seed and follow 
our directions. A card brings our catalog — 
no misleading illustrations. We sell seeds not 
pictures. May we serve you with the best? 


PACIFIC SEED CO., Long Beach, California 
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CULTURE OF BLEEDING HEART 
Answering Lucile Agard, (Conn.) : 
Bleeding Heart (Dicentra _ spectabilis) 

when grown in sun, in my experience, 
always has yellowing foliage after bloom- 
ing. Have always made a practice of 
cutting down foliage as soon as it is 
apparently pretty well dried out, and have 
noted no ill effects the following year. 
Have found that partial shade has a 


tendency to delay the yellowing; as has 
also an abundant supply of moisture. Both 


of these also prolong the blooming season. 

Regarding soils: All members of the 
dicentra family require an abundance of 
humus or fibre in the soil. We have sup- 
plied this with rotted oak leaves, which 
also tend to make our naturally alkaline 
soil slightly acid. Our Bleeding Hearts 
have improved under this treatment. If 
your soil is already acid, perhaps it would 
be advisable to try some form of non-acid 
humus. We also apply bonemeal in the 
same amounts as for our other plants. 
These are the only fertilizers we use, and 
I think you will find that a good grade of 
bonemeal,—about 214 per cent nitrogen and 
26 per cent phosphoric acid,—im combina- 
tion with rotted hardwood leaves, is a 
pretty good fertilizer for nearly all flower- 
ing plants. It is perfectly safe, which is 
not true of chemical fertilizers as often 
used. 

If you prize Dicentra 
try Dicentra eximia. It is much dwarfer, 
but is a continuous bloomer all season. 
Give partial shade and a loam with plenty 
of humus. We have applied in addition 
to oak leaf mold, a light mulch of, pine 
needles to eximia with apparent benefit. 


Frep D. GASKILL, (III. ) 


spectabilis, do 


CULTURE OF JAPANESE IRIS 

Answering Mrs. S. D. Bauert, (Texas) : 

I plant my Japanese iris seeds as soon 
as ripe, between the rows of old Iris— 
each color with the same kind of old Iris, 
(which is labeled). I mulch the beds 
deeply with horse stable manure as soon 
as the ground freezes any. The old plants 
do well, and the seeds come up well and do 
well. When large enough, I transplant to 
a new bed, usually in one year. 

The Iris are planted under apple trees, 
and have full sun half the day. 


AppiE Forsom, (N. H.) 


ROOT LICE ON ASTERS 
Answering Mrs. H. A. Heilman, (Pa.): 
When plants are ready to transplant, roll 

the roots in powdered sulphur; and also 
put powdered sulphur in the hole when 
planting, and sprinkle it on the ground 
around the plants. I have had no trouble 
with my Asters since using sulphur, and 
they are very beautiful. It would also pay 
to get wilt-resistant seed. I have never 
had fusarium in my Asters, when I get 
the wilt-resistant seed. 
Mrs. BARBARA BRADFIELD, (Iowa) 


DAHLIAS & S22 
JOIN 
THE AMERICAN 


DAHLIA SOCIETY 
Read the Improved BULLETIN 


The Finest and Most Informative Dahlia 
Magazine published. Edited with the sole 
paness of creating new friends for the 

ahlia and of helping to solve cultural prob- 
lems and to assist every member to become 
a more enthusiastic Dahlia grower. 


Dues $2.00 per year 
C. LOUIS ALLING, Sec’y. 
451-4 Court Street West Haven, Conn. 
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IDENTITY OF PLANT 

Answering Mrs. Carl Birk, (Kans.) : 

The plant she describes and wishes to 
have identified is doubtless Kalauchoe Dia- 
gremontiana. It must be grown as a 
house plant in Winter, as it is a native of 
southern lands. It is a very interesting 
plant to grow, as the little plants that 
drop continually from the saw-tooth leaves 
make lovely little specimens in a few 
week’s time. I have had them drop on my 
corn-cob cactus and start growth without 
soil. 

Bryophyllum Tubiflora (Air Plant) also 
drops the same kind of small two-leaved 
plants, that grow readily, without plant- 
ing. 

Mrs. LESTER BUTLER, (Iowa) 
CULTURE OF ZINNIAS 

Answering Mrs. Robert E. Vickers, (W. 
Va.) 

The large-flowering Zinnias need plenty 
of room to develop in and for circulation 


of air. They should not be planted closer 
than eighteen inches apart and _ twenty- 


four inches is better. All Zinnias like full 
exposure to the sun, and they flower more 
profusely without too much fertilizer. Too 
rich soil encourages rank plant growth and 
fewer flowers. 

Watering late in the day, or too much 
water at any time, and cool humid weather 
invites mildew. Zinnias thrive without 
much water, and water on the foliage too 
frequently favors mildew. 

Zinnias are shallow-rooting plants, and 
the roots spread out over a considerable 
surface and should have a fair area for 
proper root run. Planted closely and 
watered more than required, particularly 
when in shade, they are likely to mildew 
badly. 

There are few flowering annuals of sim- 
pler culture or that will produce so many 
flowers with so little care as Zinnias. 

The new large-flowering varieties are ex- 
cellent for garden effect or for cutting, and 
the pompons are very useful for cutting. 
They associate well with other flowers and 
Keep fresh a long time. 

As the plants are surface-rooting, Zin- 
nias are good for covering beds of Tulips;— 
the Zinnias make a good show all Summer 
after the Tulips have flowered. If the 
bed is given a dressing of bonemeal and 
commercial sheep manure after the Zinnias 
have been removed in the late Autumn, the 
Tulips will flourish the following Spring. 

EpwArpD C. VICK, (N, J.) 





BLUE RIBBON 


— 
DAHLIA PLANTS 
Value $4.00 


8 BLUE RIBBON DAHLIA ROOTS 
(VALUE $6.50) $4.00 


BAGDAD, deep scarlet. EMANUEL’S 
BEAUTY, yellow and flame red. JIM 
MOORE, yellow and salmon. JOSEPHINE G, 
violet rose. KATHLEEN NORRIS, true rose 
pink. MONMOUTH CHAMPION, orange 
scarlet. OMAR KHAYYAM, Chinese red and 
buff. W.H.T. begonia rose. All large Exhibi- 
tion Formal and Informal Decorative Dah- 
lias, labeled, postpaid, and fully guaranteed. 


Send for our 1935 Catalog, the most instruc- 
tive and complete guide published on Dah- 
lias, listing 25 of the 1935 novelties, the best 
standard varieties, and collections beyond 
comparison in quality and price. 


DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 
WARREN W. MAYTROTT 
Box 24 Vineland, N. J. 


* Grow 7 
Potash Fed 





3 GIANT ASTERS 5covorslO$ 





p = C4 
RED YELLOW BLUE PURPLE PINK 


Grow our New Strain of Asters— Wilt-Resistant, immune 
from Wilt Disease, Strong Plants, Wonderful Bloomers, Giant 
Flowers, Gorgeous Colors. To prove this we wil! mail for trial. 
5S Pkts., 5 colors (each Pkt. 50 seeds), for only 10c. 
1935 Seed with Cash Di it Coup Free 
85 Flowers in colors — Many attractive Novelties and Specialties. 


F.B. MI Seed Grower, Box 88, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 


IMPERIAL DELPHINIUMS 


Direct from the originator. Highest standard of 
grower. Immense double blooms. Hardy everywhere. 1 
color combinations, including white, pink, yellow and old 
rose in mixture only. Seeds from America’s 6 greatest 
plants $1 per 100, $2 per 300. Garden run $1 Ee 200; 
$2 per 500. Prize winning 3 year clumps, each $5. One 
year blooming size plants, grandest types, $3 per doz.; $5 
per 25; $9 per 50; $16 per 100. April delivery. All guar- 
anteed. Plant seeds now. Delph folder free or with 15 
double white seeds 25c (cash). Mention Flower Grower. 


E. E. HEALEY, Wash. 


«ELIZABETH RETHBERG” 


Named for the Peerless, World Renowned Opera Star. 
This Giant, flawless, exquisite clear pink Informal Deco- 
rative Dahlia of great depth, is conceded on authority to 
be even finer than my KAWEAH Dahlia. Visitors in an 








Double 
Flowered 


Exclusive Grower, Puyallup, 





Eastern Garden raved over its great beauty. Roots only— 
$25.00. 
“ALICE GENTLE.” Honor Roll Dahlia. Dazzling scar- 


let. Formal decorative. $15 net. 
“SIRIUS,’’ American Home Honor Roll. Hailed as the 
Blue Dahlia. $15 net. 


“LAWRENCE TIBBETT,” 1934 Introduction. $10.00. 
“KAWEAH,” 1933 and 1934 First Prize Winner at 
Chicago World’s Fair, for Largest Dahlia. Consistent 
Prize Winner. $5.00. 
Pompon Seeds 100 for $1.00. 
Miniature Seeds—25c a package. 
Other 1935 Introductions — Catalog 


ALICE MEUSSDORFFER 


483 Hanover St. San Francisco, Calif. 








AN OUTSTANDING COLLECTION 


ay of MICHELL’S 


1935 FLOWER SEED NOVELTIES 00 
> ALL-AMERICAN WINNERS for $ J .00 


CALENDULA 


New Orange Shaggy 


A distinct break. Petals 
long and deeply fringed. 
Two tones of orange. 
Long stems. Grows to 
18 in. 


COSMOS, KLONDYKE 


Orange Flare 


A lovely orange color. 
In full bloom four months 
after sowing, 


type, 9 in. 
abounds 
in diameter. 











Giant Flowering Single 
PETUNIA 
Martha Washington 


New break in petunias. 
Ruffied or frilled compact 


mum Flowered Mizred 
high and Rounded flowers 
‘ > 5 e 
in blooms 3 in. Shaggy, ray-like petals. 
Blush pink sright red and orange, 
pinks and cream color 


veined in wine red. 


NASTURTIUM 
Gleam Hybrids 
Richly colored. Large 
lush foliage. An excep- 
tionally brilliant mixture. 


NEW ZINNIA 


Fantasy or Chrysanthe- 


included. 
Any of the above, 25c per pkt. or all five for $1.00 
Send for our 1935 Catalogue, it’s FREE 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 


Dept. 30 
518 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
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All-America Selections, 1935 
Large, fluffy, fragrant, carnation- 
flowered blooms of rich, dazzling 
lemon-yellow color. Blooms profusely ppt py 
decided freshness many days. Growers report “*3 to 4 
inches across,”’ “Does not have Marigold odor,” ori 
of the show,” “Created a sensation.” Order today. 
Packet 25c postpaid. Prize Offers to Garden Clubs 
— Secretaries please write for details. 
FREE — NEW CATALOG 
with vegetable chart 
and new easy flower cultures not 
found in other books. Offers over 
1100 new and standard flowers and 
vegetables. Don’t be limited to a 
small selection. Write today for this 
new FREE book — It’s different. 


Livingston Seed Co. 
64 E. Spring St., Columbus, O 


ROCK PLANT SPECIAL 


For $1.00 we will send ten sempervivums care- 
fully labeled; also our new free Catalogue de- 
scribing over 600 varieties of hardy plants, 
including many choice rare varieties for the 
rock garden. 


N. A. HALLAUER 
















. 1, Webster, N. Y. 





















Red, White and Blue—the 
colors of the flag for 
your garden—a 10c-pkt. of 
seeds of each color, all 3 
pkts. for 10c! 

Maule’s Seed Book free— 4% 
Low prices! Tested, guaran- 
m teed flower, vegetable seeds 
. Sot, pope luck. Write today! 





NEWER GLADS 


Picardy High in quality. True in name. 
Special Always moderate in price 

55 No.6 My descriptive list of glads will 
GS Swe surely interest you. Just drop a 
$1.00 card. 


ERNEST S. CLARK, JR. 
R.F.D. WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 





Get big new FREE catalog 
from Mid-West’s largest water 
gardens. Photos gorgeous 
water lilies in actual color. 
Hardy, extra free-blooming. 
Many 9-in. across. All varie- 
ties, colors. Water plants, gold 
fish. REDUCED PRICES! 

WRITE for free catalog. State if 
you have pool. SEND NOW! 


SMILEY’S Skpens 


GARDENS 
Dept. 54, Seward, Nebr. 


CALIFORNIA SEEDS 


WATER LILIE 








Find a new joy in gar- 
dening with these five 
Novelties. 

Orange Flare Cosmos— 
Annual Canterbury Bells— 
Super Giant Los Angeles 
Asters — Lilliput Special 


Mixed Zinnias—Double Scar- 
let Gleam Nasturtiums. 


5 Pkts $1.00 
Postpaid 
Box 315, Orange, Calif. 


Single 25ce 





Route 2. 





and Power Lawnmowing Attachments 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator, 
Plow, and L awnmowing Tractor 
for Gardene ts, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Country Estates, Small Farms, or 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. Y 


Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM allies co. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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GARDEN PLANTS FROM CUTTINGS 
Answering Mrs. J. F. Cooper, (Mich.) : 
There is no possible way, as far as I 

know, by which such annuals as Snap- 
dragons and Pansies can be rooted from 
cuttings. Both of these flowers are an- 
nuals, which can be raised from seed and 
will blossom the first year from seed sown 
early in the Spring. 

Plants which can be propagated by cut- 
tings are of the perennial nature such as 
Chrysanthemums, Live-Forever, and all 
varieties of shrubs. Most often, cuttings 
are best taken from the younger shoots of 
a plant, as it seems harder for the plant to 
root when they become old and woody. 


HELEN E. Ruy te, (Nebr.) 


IDENTITY OF “CHINESE ELM” 
Answering Mrs. Perry Amos, (Ind.) : 


I think you have been informed rightly 
about the “Chinese Elm.” It certainly is 
a “fast growing, hardy shade tree.” 

Last Spring our local nurseryman gave 
us a small tree for trial. It was only a 
whip, about two feet tall, I would judge. 
At the end of the Summer, with no extra 
care or watering, it was over five feet 
tall and nearly two inches in diameter. 
Mr. Sonderegger also gave us a number of 
the seedling Chinese Elms which were 
about six or eight inches tall at the time 
we planted them. By Fall some of these 
tiny trees had grown to a height of two 
feet. 

The tree is not exceptionally new as 
our experiment station has grown it for a 
period of ten years. I should think all 
catalogues that carry nursery stock would 
carry this tree, as it seems to be the future 
shade tree of United States. 


HELEN E. Ruyte, (Nebr.) 


PROPAGATING PAPERWHITE NARCISSUS 
Answering Ivy Castater, (Wisc.) : 
After our Paperwhite Narcissi bloom in 

the house, we put the bulbs outdoors, set- 
ting them about 6 or 8 inches deep. In 
a few years they multiply into clumps 
which bloom in the beds in January or 
February, if the Winter is mild enough. 
I have never tried digging them later for 
indoor blooming. 


Mrs. E. W. FLINN, ( Miss.) 


A NEW DEAL IN GARDENING 


Sow Salzer’s hardier northern-grown three- 
way-tested SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, TREES. 
Bigger yields, surer crops. New lower prices on 
EIELD SEEDS—99%-plus pure, reselected 
and recleaned. Most outstanding values in our 
67 years. Write for Salzer’s big free catalog. 

TRIAL SEED OFFER: Send 10c for 30- ALG 
foot row of Giant Asters; 30-foot row of MGYLY 
Jumbo Zinnias; or 30-foot row Cornflowers. 
3 packages, 25c— all postpaid. . 
JOHN A, SALZER SEED CO. 
Box 111 La Crosse, eee 


| Sow SALZERS SEEDS, 2 a IL 
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e MILBEE’S.- 


SUPERIOR DAHLIA GARDENS 
Worlds Fair 1934 Winners Sweepstakes 
Commercial, open and Cloth House, 
Foreign Varieties a Specialty as well as 


all good American introductions. Write 
for catalogue 

1935 Prize Winners: Golden Age, Golden 
Eagle, Lemonia, Entrup’s Sultan, Major 
e cc. Messervey and Mrs. Richard 
Twyford. Regular Price, $60.00. 


Plants only 6 for $25.00 Net 
Order now Stock limited 
DR. R. S. MILBEE 


Box 4 Sullivan, Wis. 

















PERSIMMON TREE IN CONNECTICUT 
Answering Mrs. John Smith, (Conn.) : 
Winsted (Conn.) does not have as much 

warm weather as Maryland and Missouri, 
and I doubt very much if Mrs. John Smith 
could raise a tree large enough to bear 
fruit. However, she might plant accord- 
ing to the moon, on ground facing south, 
protected from north winds, no shade at 
all, and fertilized well. 

I know Winsted weather, being born and 
raised in Hartford. I also spent six years 
in Baltimore; but I think the Persimmons 
here in the southern part of Mis-.uri are 
even better than those in Maryland, as we 
have more real warm weather here. 


Mrs. MaupeE B. Tracy, ( Mo.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS DROPS BUDS AND LEAVES 


Answering Mrs. W. R. Northrop, 
(Mass.) : 
Christmas Cactus when in bud should 


be watered very little, as too much camp- 
ness will cause buds to drop off. If your 
room has dry, hot, or warm air, you will 
find the Cactus will yellow, get dull ap- 
pearance, and drop off on many of the 
ends. Try a little cooler room with west 
sunshine window; and where the air is 
dry, try setting a pitcher of cold water 
near the flowers to give moisture. I have 
found that Christmas Cactus likes the 
western windows and afternoon sunshine 
best. 

(Pa.) 


Mrs. Georce B. HENZIE, 


CUTWORM INFORMATION 
Answering Mrs. Ida Scheve, (Colo.) : 
The full-grown cutworm burrows _ into 

the soil and changes to a pupa, from which 
a moth emerges in late Summer. 

The moths lay eggs on grasses or weeds. 
The eggs soon hatch and the young worms 
from them feed on the same plants, or 
most any late crop, till nearly full grown. 
In late Fall they bury themselves deep in 
the ground for protection during Winter. 
In Spring they emerge and attack many 
of the young and tender plants they find 
at the surface. 

As a protection against cutworms, I cut 
strips about four inches wide and fifteen 
inches long from scraps of tar paper or 
roofing material, and make collars which 
I put around my Dahlias as they come 
through the ground. I leave them there 
until the plant is too large for the cut- 
worm. 

In making these collars I lap the ends 
about one-half inch, punch two _ holes 
through them, and fasten with thin wire. 
In putting them arounc the plant, set 


them down in the ground about one inch. 
With care they will last for years. 


C. RANDOLPH Brown, (Pa.) 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 3 each, large 
Gladiolus bulbs correctly labeled as follows: 





Aflame Minuet 

Ave Maria Mother Machree 
Com. Koehl Orange Wonder 
E. I. Farrington Picardy 

Golden Dream Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
Mammoth White Vanity Fair 


Send for Our New 1935 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook New Hampshire 





INGSLEYS GARDENS 


$2.00 Gladiolus Special 
1 large bulb each of: AMADOR, 
Christabel, Dorothy Dell, Golden 
Flame. Rosemarie Pfitzer and 
TENNYSON. 

W. H. KINGSLEY 
Tennyson Dist. Hayward, Calif. 
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RUBBER PLANT DEFOLIATING 


Answering R. T. M.: 

Information is requested regarding the 
dropping of leaves from a Rubber Plant. 

A slip was planted in a ten-inch pot 
four years ago where it rooted in a short 
time. It is now over four feet tall with 
all its leaves except three which turned 
yellow and dropped when it was taken 
from a north window and placed beside the 
fire place (no fire) where it did not have 
much light. Since then about one year, it 
has stood in a south window so that light 
is on all the plant and top of soil, and no 
other leaves have dropped. Soil has not 
been changed, pot has not been changed, 
and’ watered when dry. 

The first year it was placed outdoors, but 
it grew too fast. Want to keep it from 
growing too large, and do not want to 
change to larger pot because of weight in 
moving. Roots may crack pot in time, 
but will not change until necessary. It is 
near the end of covered radiator, and has 
always been raised on top of a covered one. 
Usual temperature 70 degrees. 

Wash leaves with milk to keep them 
glossy. After sending out five or six leaves 
it rests a month or two. It has only two 
side branches. A very healthy-looking plant, 
with large leaves. 


M. E. S., (IIl.) 


PERUVIAN DAFFODILS DO NOT BLOOM 

In answer to Mrs. C. C. Griffith, (Ohio) : 

In regard to the Peruvian Daffodils or 
Ismene not blooming for several years, it 
must be this,—that they were planted too 
deeply ;—as a blooming-size ismene_ bulb, 
that is one which is two years old, always 
will bloom if planted very shallow, the 
roots put deeply in the ground, and the 
bulb planted just like an Iris Rhizome. 
We have grown Ismene for several years 
and have always had success with them in 
this way. 


MARGARET C. KENNEDY, ( Mo.) 


GARDEN HYDRANGEA AND RHODODENDRON 

Answering Mrs. W. T. A., (N. J.): 

I think the trouble with these Rhodo- 
dendrons is unfavorable soil conditions. 
These plants require acid soil. It may be 
produced by mulching with oak leaves, 
hardwood sawdust, or peat moss. Would 
advise digging around plants to the depth 
of about eight inches and filling in with 
the aforementioned materials. I do not 
believe in using commercial fertilizers on 
Rhododendrons; oak leaves will furnish 
plenty of fertilizer. Besides shade, they 
also require a cool location. I have seen 
them at their best where the only sunshine 
that reached them was what filtered 
through the foliage of some large trees. 


JOSEPH R. DEMERS, ( Mass.) 





TERS 


73 Largest, most gorgeous grown! 3 choi 


~~ , rose, white, purple, 1 packet 
Mare of seeds of each (value 60c), all 3 
pkts. only 10c! Send dime today! 
Get Vicks Garden and Floral 
, Guide — very low prices! 
Money- saving specials.’ 





PROPAGATING PAPERWHITE NARCISSUS 

Answering Ivy Castater, (Wisc.) 

The propagation of the Paperwhite Nar- 
cissus is the same as that of any other Nar- 
cissus, but you may have to go to Caro- 
lina, or Florida, or Texas, to do it. In 
Wisconsin it probably would be killed by 
winter freezing, though some Winters it 
might come through alive. 

After the bulbs have finished blooming in 
the house, keep them growing until the 
leaves ripen off. Then dry the bulbs; and 
sometime before winter, plant out in a 
shady place, setting them probably as much 
as 8 inches or 10 inches deep. Mulch, but be 
sure to remove the mulch promptly in 
early Spring. The bulbs may get through 
alive, or they may not. If they do, they do. 
If they do not, that is all that can be done 
about it. 

Possibly they could be brought along by 
indoor handling, but it would cost more 
than buying anew many times the number 
of bulbs. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 
GLOXINIA TROUBLES 
Answering Mrs. C. L. Burton, ( Mass.) 


Gloxinias (the descendants of Sin- 
ningias) are generally free from the ordi- 
nary pests that visit house and _ porch 
plants; yet thev are occasionally attacked 
by these same pests. Sometimes it is the 
red or else the black spiders that get: a 
hold. There is also a large green fly, over 
an inch in length, with translucent wings, 
that is very destructive unless soon picked 
out from the foliage. Such pests luckily 
are easy to see, and are easily combated 
when once found. 

Infested soil and corms, however, are 
different matters. There are a number of 
flies and insects that drill beneath the 
soil, just out of sight, and lay their eggs 
on the corms. As soon as hatched the 
worms eat into the corms, and in the case 
of the Gloxinia the destruction and rotting 
of the corm is rapid. Crinumo, mont- 
bretias, and other summer-growing bulbs 
are sometimes destroyed in the same man- 
ner. 

To keep valuable bulbs it is a good plan 
to cut out pieces of screen wire to fit over 
the pots and around the plants. This 
keeps enemy insects out of the soil in 
the pots. 


Rospert RoatT, (IIl.) 








Kokosing Dahlia Gardens 
KENNETH W. GAINES, Mgr. 
114 N. Catherine St., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Offers 


ROOTS AND PLANTS 
Of the Best New and Older Varieties 


In*order to make room for the 1935 introduc- 
tions we are offering our stock of honor roll 
dahlias of recent introductions that has proven 
successful in our gardens the past seasons. 
AT REAL BARGAIN PRICES 
Write for Price List 


In Requesting Wholesale List, Please Use Letterhead. 











Prizewinner Gladiolus 


Miss New Zealand Collection No 
dium bulb (% to 1 inch) of each, Dainty 
Maid, Frilled Champion, Hercules, Orange 
Lady, Orange Sovereign, Sunshine Susie, 
Zephia and 1 small bulb (% to % inch) of 
each, Ben Hur, Lady Eaton, neh and Miss 
New Zealand sent postpaid for $10.00 cash 
with order. Larger bulbs will go to first 
orders received. Send for price list briefly 
describing these and many others. 


GEORGE W. SMITH 
R. F. D. No. 3, Box 164 Seattle, Wash, 


2—1 me- 
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arliest Tomato 


1S JUNG’S WAYAHEAD. Big 
Red Fruits. ripe as early as July 
4th. Regular price 15c per pkt., 
but to introduce Jung's Quality 
Seeds, will send a trial pkt. of 
this Tomato, and Carrot, Lettuce, 
Onion, Radish, Superb Asters, 
Everlastings, Garden Pinks, Giant 
Sweet Peas, and Fancy Zinnias, 
10 2 ont. in all, if you will enclose 
= 10c, in Canada 20c 
FREE Our beautiful colored catalog filled with bar- 
ains in Seeds, Plants, and Shrubs. Coupon for 
Rare Premiums enclosed in each catal 
J. W. JUNG SEED CO., Sta. K, 















og. 
Randolph, Wis- 





WHAT, WHEN 
AND HOW T0 
PLANT 


—the Secrets of 
Better Gardening 
told by Harry R. 
aes ss «os 






64 Pages of Practical Gardening 
Help . .. SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
Complete, illustrated guide for grow- 
ing flowers, vegetables, rock gardens, 
lily pools, lawns, trees, shrubs and 
house plants,—by the famous “Dirt 
Gardener” of Better Homes & Gardens. 


More than 1,000,000 home gardeners have asked 
for copies. Inquire at the store where you buy 
garden tools or send 10 cents in coin to THE 
UNION FORK & HOE CO., 
Dept F2,Columbus, Ohio 


' If ENGLISH DIGGING 


FORK (shown above) 
j Faster, easier, 
¥ . stronger than a spade 
\ enters ground much 
more easily, breaks 

it up without usual 
lumps. Assists deep 
digging, so important 
for success. If not at 
dealers, send us $2.00 


MAI flr uaen 
ii | | LOOK FOR THIS. 

RACK When You 
eB Buy Your TOOLS » 



































OVELTIES 
(All-America Selections) 


CALENDULA—Orange Shaggy 
COSMOS—Klondyke Orange Flare 
MARIGOLD—Yellow Supreme 
NASTURTIUM—Scarlet Gleam 
PETUNIA—Martha Washington 
SNAPDRAGON—Rust-Proof (75%) 
ZIN NIA—Fantasy 


Catalog on request 


a HUNT’S VELVET WONDER 


achievement medal & 


honor roll dahlia 


Burnett Bros... Ine. 


92 Chambers St. New York City 
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DESIRABLE DAHLIAS 


For you and your friends 


Send us the names of. three of your 
friends who grow dahlias and $3.00 and 
we will send you one each of Abdillah 
—Orchid Dream—Asbury Park Auora 
and Emanuel’s Beauty, a $6.00 value. 

With this we will send each of your 
friends a valuable dahlia with your card 
and compliments. 

We want you to know our quality 
and this offer expires Mar. 15th. 


J. E. HULIN 
Cottage Grove Dahlia Gardens 
5964 24th Ave. S.W. Seattle, Wash. 











RARE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 













Ee eee 1.00 

7 Dwarf washington Wild Flowers... 1.00 , 
’ Evergreen Saxifragas, named...... 1.50 
5 Named Double Pyrethrum......... 2.00 | 
10 Hardy Chrysanthemums, named.... 1.50 


Send for Free Catalog— ' 


All for $5.50 {t Pronounces Names. 


E.10! SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT. F2 

















50 Years’ experience behind 
our 1935 Berry Book. It will 
help you. It describes Fairfax, 
Dorsett, Catskill, etc. New and 
Better Varieties and tells How 
To Grow Them. Valuable both 
to the Experienced and 
Beginners. 


Your copy is ready. Write today. 


@ TheW. F. ALLEN CO. 


331 Market St., Salisbury, Maryland 











rT LC LSeka Laine) 








Commodore $5.00 


CURLS OF GOLD, ruffled deep golden yel- 
low; Coral Strand, unusual delicate pink; 
Superwhite, very white; Gloriola, tall 
A peach-red; Golden Chimes, tall wide-open; 
\ Pride of Portland, ye ee winner at 
Century of Progress; Lady Lorene, exquisite 
deep pink, cream throat; Edenmist, won- 
derful pink; Yellow Emperor, extra fine 
new deep yellow; General Canby, bright 
red, feathered throat; Commodore, early 
red. All Ellis Glad Originations of great 
merit. Some so new they have not yet 
been listed: Curls of Gold and Superwhite 
alone will be priced $5.00 each. Send for 
Bulbalog. 
Special Introductory Offer: One bulb of 
each of above, your choice of size, large. 
medium or small. Postpaid, all for onlv 





MERTON G. ELLIS BULB GARDENS 
Canby ot Oregon 














Garden Digest 


pH ] \ 
\ eS 
Garden| Ige t The ‘‘garden magazine of all garden 
eee magazines’’— because it reports and 
condenses articles of outstanding 


value from scores of magazines, 

and bulletins each month. Garden 
Digest is your private secretary—al- 
ways watching for the best. (Official 
magazine for the Federated Garden 
Clubs of Eastern States.) 


Sample three 3c stamps. One a $1.00 
Canada and Foreign, $1.50 


Garden Digest, 1517F Great Oak Lane, 
a Plessantville, New York ‘ 











 gttanad 


Buy Them Direct 
IDEAL GARDEN COLLECTION 


Chas. P. Kilham 
K. A. Victoria 
Killarney Brilliant 


Julien Poten 
Villa de Paris 
Mad. Butterfly 


Imp. Potentate Los Angeles 
Hadley Etoile de Hollande 
Vaterland President Hoover 


SELECT 2-YEAR OLD ROSES 
6 for $3.00; 12 for $5.00, Postpaid 


Write for our complete catalog of Shrubs, 
Trees, Roses, and Rock Plants. 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY, Inc. 
7240 Division St. PORTLAND, ORE. 


GERMINATION OF PETUNIA SEED 
Answering George R. Bacon, (Mass.) : 


Petunia seed can usually be depended 
upon to germinate well the second year. 

Tests of the seed may be made now; 
scatter seed on moist blotters and cover 
with blotter. Keep blotters moist in pan 
covered by a piece of glass, in window. 
Germination takes place in from ten to 
fourteen days. 

The glass will need to be raised, 
moisture condenses on glass, 
mold. 


when 
to prevent 


Miss RutuH Price, ( Mass.) 


GROWING PEONIES FROM 


inquiry of 


SEED 
Answering Ora 
(Ohio) : 

In the 
start to 
in the 
seed 


Smart, 


Fall when the peony pods 
burst, remove the seed and plant 
ground immediately; do not keep 
until Spring. Plant about one inch 
deep and about three inches apart, in any 
good garden soil; the seed will germinate 
in the Spring. When the seedlings are 
three years old, transplant to eighteen 
inches apart. Peonies grown from seed 
will not bloom until they are about five 
years old. Peony seed has been listed by 
W. L. Gumm, Remington, Indiana. 
ANDREW GORDON, JR., 


just 


(Ill. ) 


LONG PERIOD OF FREESIA BLOOM 
B. Hollingshed, N. J.: 


I have found that the best method of 
growing Freesias is to use a mixture of 
50 per cent good garden soil, well-screened, 
and 50 per cent of balanced sand, leaf- 
mold, and well-dried cow manure (pulver- 
ized). Plant in 8-inch pots about a dozen 
bulbs to the pot, from August 10th to 
February 10th; grow along slowly until 
heat is put on in greenhouse. In this way 
Freesias may be had in bloom for six 
months or more. They must have good 
drainage. 


Answering C. 


Mrs. M. W. Fartourte, (N. J.) 





WILT-RESISTANT 
Largest, most gorgeous grown! 
6 favorite colors, a 35c-pkt. 


of seeds of each, all for $1! 

Ruby-red, silvery rose, pink, 

% purple, lavender, white 
Send dollar today 
Vicks Garden and 

Floral Guide free 
JAMES VICK 

532 Vick Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 

















BABY 
BLUE SPRUCE 


Grow Your Own Evergreens! 


Per 50 
$2.00 





Age 
Colo. Blue Spruce...... 3 yr. 


Parcel Post Paid 
Complete planting instructions furnished 
Write for complete 1935 catalog 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


100 
$3.50 











DAHLIAS 


A SENSATIONAL OFFER 


Eight Blue Ribbon Flowers. A Regular $4.00 Value. 
Properly beled. Sent Prepaid for only $2.00. You 
Make Your Selection from the Following: 

Yellow Beauty Fort Washington 

Fort Monmouth Chemar’s Eureka 

Mrs. George Skeen ne Ferber 

Emperor rvel 

Chemars 2406 Mabel Good Acre 

Monmouth Champion Mrs. A. B. Seal 

Mrs ‘ heeler Otto Ockert 

Star of Bethlehem Thomas , 

William Hogan Supreme Glor 

King Midas Gov. Alvan T Fuller- 
Order Now. Rocts Shipped at Planting Time. This Offer 


is for a Limited Time Only. 
LUBECK GARDENS 
29 Fifth Street Attleboro, Mass. 


SMALL 


BLACK FLIES ON PLANTS 

M. C. Schiemer, (N. Y.): 
Soak cigar or cigarette butts in water; 

pour on the plants at night, as then the 


HOUSE 
Answering 


flies are on the dirt. Have water about 
the color of weak tea. This will get the 
grubs or tiny worms which are in the 
soil; or you may use a lime water. 

Mrs. A. H. Kercuum, (Iowa.) 
FORCING PLANTS AND BULBS IN THE HOUSE 


Answering E. 
Yes, you 


M. Collingwood, ( Mass.) : 
can take up Lily-of-the-Valley 
and Violets from your garden and force 
them. I have before me (February 5th) 
a large pot of Lily-of-the-Valley just com- 
ing into bloom, that I took up in January. 
These pips do not give as even bloom as 
those you buy from cold storage. Some 
pots of “Valley” I have kept in the cool 
cellar and have hardly started. These 
come in from four to ten weeks depending 
on the amount of heat and moisture given 
at first. 

Poet’s and paper narcissi bulbs may be 
potted, and when kept in a warm place 
from the first will bloom in from four to 
six weeks. 

Tulips, Hyacinths, and Daffodils should 
be potted in October or early November, 
and placed in a coldframe or a cold cellar 
until the roots show through the bottom 
of the pot. 

Take a few pots at a time into the house 
or warm cellar, and have bloom all Win- 
ter. They should be kept cool for two 
months, and should bloom in about one 
month after bringing to light. 

Those forced in January come slower 
than those kept till March. 

Even the Narcissi give better bloom if 
allowed to root in the cool cellar. 

H. D. HEMENWAyY, ( Mass.) 


COTTONSEED MEAL AS FERTILIZER 


In answer to query regarding Cotton- 
seed Meal as fertilizer: 


Henry and Morrison gives the follow- 
ing analysis: Nitrogen 6.0 to 7.0 per cent; 
Phosphoric Acid 2.6 per cent; Potash 1.3 
to 1.6 per cent. 

It would appear from this, that Cotton- 
seed Meal has less than one-half the value 
of nitrate of ssda in available nitrogen, 
and a cash value of about $25.00 per ton. 
A ton of it would need to be balanced 
with 200 to 250 lbs. of 16 per cent super- 
phosphate for additional phosphoric acid. 
It would still be low in potash but would 
be suitable for corn, grass, grain, and leaf 
crops. It would be more expensive than a 
good modern commercial fertilizer. Cot- 
tonseed Meal was formerly used for pota- 
toes, and a great deal of it was used 25 
or 30 years ago for wrapper tobacco in the 
Connecticut Valley. 


HERMON T. WHEELER, ( Mass.) 





FINER DELPHINIUMS 


A surplus of a few hundred packets of our finest seed 
from world’s greatest strains, in mixture, will be sold to 
delph lovers at 50c per pkt. or 3 for $1. Strictly ab 
1934 pedigreed seeds. If you prefer plants we have @ 
small surplus from last year’s planting—blooming sise 
at $2 per doz.; $7 per 50; $12.50 per 100, April delivery. 
Hardy everywhere—60% double. Guaranteed uncondition- 
ally. Seed should be planted now. No Catalog. 


DELPHINIUM EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 
Puyallup, Wash. 








GLADIOLUS 


Ours is a select descriptive List of Aristocrats, 
both new and old, from European and Ameri- 
can hybridisers. I would like to send a copy 
to every reader of The Flower Grower. 


RALPH J. ROONEY 
6948 N. Delaware Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
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TREE FERN—PLANTS FOR WINDY SIDE 


Answering Harry M. Tanaka, (Hawaii) : 

Tree ferns do best in a soil rich with 
humus which may be applied in the form 
of peat. Frequent watering is necessary 
where the temperature runs high. 


For the windy side of a building one may 
get very fine results by planting just what 
nature does. On my island in Florida 
where winds and salt spray are of fre- 
quent occurrence, one finds growing wild 
in the greatest luxuriance tall palmetto 
palm trees, up which the Virginia creeper 
climbs and sways. Coccoloba, or sea grape, 
with its thick, round, waxy leaves with 
red petioles, grows to tree size; red cedars 
lend a dark-bluish tone to the greens of 
a number of other tropical trees. The 
Spanish bayonet and zamia are found 
growing together and a native aloe gives a 
most artistic touch to the ensemble. 


Let these natural forms ve a suggestion 
for others of a more spectacular character. 
There are many fan palms that are of a 
dwarf size which hard winds cannot easily 
force over, and all the hard-leaved cocos 
palms may be added to these. Exceedingly 
handsome aloes and agaves may now be 
obtained in a great number of varieties and 
with these may be grown many strange 
euphorbiads and bryophyllums. These 
have stiff hard growths not easily injured 
by tropical storms. 

There are not many flowering plants to 
add to this list, but the oleander has a 
stiff, hard leaf and these may be obtained 
in new and lovely shades that were difficult 
to get thirty years ago. The callistemons 
and metrosideros also have a peculiar stiff 
hard leaf growth with odd-looking, brush- 
like flowers in shades of crimson, yellow, 
and a purplish color, as well as white. 
The acacias, with their many different 
types of small yellow flowers, have stiff 
leaf growth that will not be broken or 
wilted in heavy winds. California nurser- 
ies advertised in THE FLOWER GROWER 
offer any of the plants mentioned, if one 
lays in a fair supply of the catalogs of- 
fered. 


MarIAN A. McApow, (Fla.) 
POGOCYCLUS IRIS 
Answering Mrs. R. H. Sydnor, (Ky.): 


Pogocyclus Iris is a cross species from 
the Oncocyclus and Bearded or Pagoniris. 
The Oncocyclus has overlapping standards 
that give the flower a globular appearance, 
which is quite different from any other 
type. The Pogocyclus Iris is beautifully 
veined and marked with curious colorings. 
They prefer a dry, well-drained location 
and are fond of soil that has a sand and 
lime mixture. Among the best known 
varieties are: Wm. Mohr, Dorak, Congress, 
and Mons Streichen. They grow from 15 
to 36 inches in, height. 


Mrs. M. W. Farroute, (N. J.) 
















Grow our famous Fancy White Queen 
Mushrooms. Exclusive new process. 
Bigger, better, quicker crops. More 
money for you! Enormous new 
demand. ee book free. 
Write t 
AMERICAN. MUSHROOM C/ 
INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
996 Wooluough Bidg., Toronto, Ont 
to *25 A WE E ?: K 


M ad. 


BIRD HOUSE PLANS 
Answering Chas. S. Cook, 
The U. S. 

publishes an_ illustrated 
explicit directions for the construction of 
houses for all the common. Birds. It can 
be had by sending for it to the Department 
at Washington, D. C. I think it is one of 
the Farmers’ Bulletins. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, 


(Penna.) : 
Department of Agriculture 


pamphlet giving 


(Mo.) 


WHAT TO PLANT UNDER A WALNUT TREE 
Answering Leon Lowengard, (Pa.): 
Try some plant which likes acid soil. 

Azalea, Rhododendron, and Trailing Arbu- 

tus are some of the acid lovers. 

Linn C. Georota, (N. Y.) 
GRUBS IN ARABIS AND PHLOX 

Answering S. E. Wellet, (Mich.) : 

It is assumed that the grubs mentioned 
live aboveground and live on the foliage. 
If so, use a bait of 12 parts bran, 3 parts 
molasses, and 2 parts arsenic, by weight. 
Drop a tablespoonfui of this at short inter- 
vals under the foliage where birds or 
children cannot get to it. 

Should these grubs be underground root 
feeders, use an application of tobacco dust, 
about 5 pounds to each 100 square feet. 

Linn C. Georera, (N. Y.) 


SNOW-ON-THE-MOUNTAIN POISONOUS 

Answering Mrs, L. H. Sprague, ( Mass.) : 

Ada Georgia in her “Manual of Weeds” 
has this to say regarding Snow-on-the- 


Mountain (Euphorbia marginata): “The 
handsomest of our native spurges, hut 
dangerous to handle, as the copious 


milky juice when in contact with the skin 
causes a swelling and eruption similar to 
Poison Ivy. Persons unacquainted with its 
quality often pluck it for its beauty and 
suffer for it. Honey made from its flowers 
is poisonous and unfit for use acting as 
an emetic and violent purge.” 
W. C. ENGLISH, ( Wisc.) 


TROUBLE WITH CHRISTMAS CACTUS 


Some branches of my Christmas Cactus 
turn yellowish-green in color, and the tip 
joints fall off. Hope some reader will give 
me the year-around care of the Christmas 
Cactus, and also give suggestions as to 
what may cause the trouble above men- 
tioned. 


H. L. Rice, (Texas) 





GLADS—IRISES 


15 gorgeous Glads $1 postpaid 


Large bulbs, all different and labeled. Many 
varieties introduced at $100 per bulb included, 
also Picardy, the sensational new pink. 


New catalog sent free on request. 
GELSER BROS. Box F, Dalton, N. Y.” 

















Learn How to Keep Bees 
Fascinating and Profitable 
A Help to Independent Living 

Let Us Help You 
American Bee Journal—12 months 
The Bee Primer—a Be- 


ginner’s Paper All 
Dadant System of Bee- for 
keeping—Complete book $1.00 
about bees. Inquire of 
Box F, American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Illinois 








Eremurus, 
Montbretia, 
Helleborus Niger, 
Lelium Davuricum 


Chautauqua Flowerfield 





@ We still have left for spring planting some large and 
smaller roots of Eremurus, nice clumps of Helleborus 
Niger (Christmas Rose) also. 
of the New Giant Montbretias, and Lelium Davuri- 
cum red and yellow. 


You should have some 


Ask for special list. 


Greenhurst. N. Y. 











What Are the 
100 
Finest Glads? 


Read the 


answer in our 
beautifully illustrated cata- 
log. We are headquarters 
for Margaret Fulton, Gun- 
vor, Lotus, Dr. Hoeg and 
scores of the finest new 
varieties. 
COLONIAL GARDENS 





Rushford, Minnesota 


ROCK GARDEN NEWS 


For years, the Gardeners’ Chronicle has published 
the best available information on rock gardening. 
As official organ of the American Rock Garden 
Society, it will continue to bring its readers the 
latest news and the most practical advice. Read it 
every month! 25c a copy, $2.00 per year—sold by 
mail only. Write to 


GARDENERS’ 
522-B Fifth Avenue 





CHRONICLE 
New York City 


Rose Guide Free 


Complete book on rose culture, 
illustrating Dingee Roses, 
years. Lists over 500 
for home planting. 





beautifully 
famous for 84 
roses and flowers 
New low prices. Every 
rose lover should write for this ‘‘Guide.’’ 
It’s FREE. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
West Grove, Pa. 


GLADIOLUS . * 


|° A fine selection of proven varieties, 


Box 275 





old and new, at very reasonable prices 

Special discounts for early orders 

* Send a postcard today, for your copy 
of my descriptive price list. 
JAMES A. HEYDT 

a 2103 N, Liberty St., Portland, Oregon 












Whitten bu a famous 
pre *Secrets of (1 
Success oe Hee tells you 
how to get more Frurt from 
your trees and vines. and 


This valuable 32 book 
with the purchase of 
a Snap-Cut Pruner at your 
hardware or seed store 
Authorities, users everywhere 
more blooms from your roses. say" Snap-Cut" is the best 
ete Seng only IOS to Pruner at any price 


SEYMOUR SMITH&SON,INC. Deot.Fi OAKVILLE.CONN. 








On our mailing lists will brin 
gladiolus catalogues from Fall to 
Send postal now. 


H. UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty 


you 
pring. 


ina 


Salem, Oregon 





























4 yr. transpl., 4-8", real 

Colo. Blues. Excellent trees, very fine 

root systems. Every Tree Guaranteed To 
‘ Live. Ask for Price List of Ever- 
greens, Shade Trees, Shrubs. 


Dept. 1A —~BYEBURG ME, 





Sweeten with— 


WENTWORTH GROWN BULBS 


3 Lar. MILDRED LOUISE........ $1.00 
© Ble SEE 5.3.4404468 40540000006 1.00 
4 Lar. Margaret Fulton............ 1.00 
ee ee errr 1.00 
© BaP; TOR nos c0esscdsccsenowe 1.00 
ER see; Te Win nn ccc veunececs 1.00 


All 28 bulbs of above SIX 
varieties $5.50 Prepaid. 


WENTWORTH GARDENS 
Home of the Mildred Louise Gladiolus 


Battle Creek Michigan 
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“3 ORNAMENTAL EVERGREEN SEED. This month only, 
H 1 pkt. of each, Pine, Juniper, Fir, Yew, for this adv. and 
: , ne ‘ = in coin. Wilbur Lane. P. O. Box 54, Wilkinsburg, 
Classified Advertising Section Z 
H Ferns 
HARDY NATIVE FERNS—Special offer. 20 ferns, 10 
- varieties, labeled, $2.50. Shipped via express collect. 
RATE 12!2c PER’ WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS. DAHLIAS—My book ‘‘How to Grow Large Dahlias Suc- Fred Munnett. Ferrisburg. Vt. 
10e per word for three or more consecutive insertions cessfully’’—Cannas—valuable book and list free. Gla- 
using same copy. No order for less than $2.00 per dahlia Gardens, Chicopee Falls, Mass. Fertilis " 
month accepted. CASH —— ORDER SIX DIFFERENT giant flowering, drought resistant - “- 
——— — Dahlias, or Seven Pompons, labeled, $1.00 postpaid. ROTTED cow MANURE Shredded. 100 Ib. bag, $2.00, 
Aienagilie Astounding “‘extra’’ offers. Kunzman, New Albany, Ind. 2 bags, $5.00, ton, $30.00. Pulverized Poultry Manure, 





AMARYLLIS, all kinds and sizes. Price list free. Winter 











blooming. Abby Ave. Greenhouses, Dayton, Ohio. 
Books 
FLOWER LORE—Information about rare and unusual 


plants, wild and cultivated. Useful plants, common names, 
ete. Sample free. American Botanist, Indianapolis. Indiana. 
“THE FLOWER EDUCATOR” by Edward C. Vick, gives 
complete information for the amateur and experienced 
gardener. Flowers, Plants, Hedges, Lawns, etc. discussed 
in language you can understand, Send $1.50 to the BOOK 
DEPT., The Flower Grower, North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Bulbs 


“GLAD GOSSIP’’—Fifth edition, 24 
of helps for Gladiolus 














pages packed full 
growers. Not a catalog. Worth 
dollars to many who have read this booklet. Price 10c, 
prepaid. J. D. Long. Boulder, Colorado. — 

100 VARIETIES—Gladiolus, Narcissus, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Iris, commercial and novelty leaders. Price list on_ request. 
Giacomelli Bros., Main Road & C. R. R., Vineland, 
New Jersey. 

PINK CALLA LILY, 50c; 











yellow, 35c; black Calla, 35c; 
the three for $1.00. Other dollar bargains; three hybrid 
Amaryllis (ready to bloom); Eight varieties Amaryllae; 
200 Ranunculus; 100 Anemones; 100 Gladiolus; eight 
Regal -Lilies. Three $1.00 nome for $2.75. Bargain price 

















DAHLIA SEED SUPREME. Satisfied customers for over 
ten years. Winners of prizes and trial garden certificates. 
No better seed grown. $1 per packet. Goodacre, Box 86, 
Gardena, California. 


BAGDAD—50c. 100 others reasonable, Field grown, 
fed. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. W. W. 
3648 Grant Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


FLOOD LIGHT DAHLIA GARDENS. 
Canton, Ohio. Offers 12 large Dahiias different colors. 
$6.30 value for $3.50. Price list on request. 


DAHLIAS—Old mailing list destroyed. Please send name 
for price list of Honor Roil Dahlias. Some as cheap as 
$2.00 dozen. H. L. Rice, Hereford, Texas. 


ONE YOUR CHOICE, one ours, both $1.00. Prince Persia, 
Shahrazade, Buckeye Flame, Judge Marean, Girl H licrest, 
Color Sergeant, Guaranteed true to name. No catalog. 
Delivery before May 10th. M. Plees, Whitehall. Mich. 


ONE PLANT Lord of Autumn free with every $10 00 
order. One plant Murphys Masterpiece free with every 
$5.00 order. Our Dahlias all prize winners. Price list. 
Emmon’s Dahlia Gardens, R. 7, Box 153, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 
REAL VALUES—For instance, Jane Cowl roots 
$1.00; twelve, $2.00. Postpaid. List free. 
Dahlias, Audubon, New Jersey. 


DAHLIAS—S1 varieties, 15¢ up. 
Dahlia Gardens, 





potash 
Harshman, 





35 23rd St., N.W., 














, 25c; five, 
Burroughs 





Send for list. Edward’s 
124 Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass. 














50 Ib, bag, $2.00, 3 bags, 
Peat Moss, Bone, S 


Soot, 
etc. List free. Agents. 


$5.00, ton, $50.00. 
Soda, Urine, Fertilizers, 
ALLEN CO. 


Gladiolus 


PRIZE WINNING GLADIOLUS—popular new sensational 
originations. Lowest prices. Catalog Free. J. R. Taft, 
Collins, N. Y. 
BURD’S GLADIOLUS CATALOG is ready. describing 
hew creations at reasonable prices. Send now for it. 
Howard Burd, Washington, New Jersey. 


GLADIOLUS THRIPS CAN BE CONTROLLED. My 


24 page booklet, “‘Glad Gossip’’ tells how. Tells much 
more about growing Glads. Price ten cents, prepaid. 


Humus, 
Chloride, 
Pittstown, N. J. 




















J. D. Long, Boulder, Colorado. 
GLADIOLUS—DAHLIAS. Choice and new varieties at 
reasonable prices. Send for our price list. WARE 
VALLEY GARDENS, Box 238, WARE, MASS. 





GLADS, PANSIES and other flowers. Your request for 
catalog cordially appreciated, Frank A. Breck, 1716 North 
East 42nd, Portland, Oregon. 


THE GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1935. 
Copyrighted, up-to-the-minute information. Culture. Flower 
arrangement. Insect pests. Bulb Diseases. Gladiolus socie- 
ties. Foreign importation. Current prize winners, which, 
when, where. Blooming dates. Size florets in inches, num- 
ber open, total buds, etc. Copy on request, HERBERT O. 
EVANS. Bedford, Ohio. 

VALENCIA—Very fine new smoky orange, 2 each, 
medium, small, 100 bulblets, $1.00. Solveig: 
bulblets, $1.00. Frank Lund, Cotati, 
quality. 

MISS NEW ZEALAND, the new sensational giant Glad- 
jiolus. We have the largest stock of this variety in 
America. It is illustrated in our new free catalogue of 
foreign Gladiolus aristocrats. Flying Cloud Farms, Acush- 
net, New Bedford, Mass. 








large, 
1 small, 15 
Calif. Famous for 








list. Van Art. San Dimas. California. —_. PARKVIEW DAHLIA CO., 9202 Kinsman, Cleveland. 
ee Ohio. Offer 6 tubers for $1.00 of our choice stock, large 
Castes blooming Dahlias, mailed prepaid after April Ist. 
CACTI, AGAVES: 20 plants botanically named (no seed- DAHLIA LOVERS—Five dandy varieties for $2.00. Violet 
lings). $1.00. 5 Rare Cereus $1.00. 5 Echinopsis $1.00. Wonder, Buckeye Bride, Ft. Monmouth, Papil’on, Jane 
Cephalocereus senilis (Old man), 50c¢; Astronhytum Cowl. Beautiful colors. Orders taken now. Price list of 
myriostigma (Bishop’s Cap), 50c; Echinocactus grusonii other fine varieties sent free. Leonard Phillippi, 901 Young 
(Golden Ball), 50c. Fine collection 50 —. a St.. Piqua, Ohio. 
of all species, $4.00. High class stock. No junk. Satis- GOLDEN DAWN GARDENS. Waldron, Michigan. Eight 
—— NOVELTY — faa = a magnificent labeled Dahlia roots, $1.10, Other amazing 


Eastland, Texas. 


CACTUS—10 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare Plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
Horn, Texas. 

CACTUS AND SUCCULENT JOURNAL’S supplement now 
reprinting Volume II, the ‘‘Cactaceae.’’ $100 six} months 
trial. 6162 North Figueroa Street, Los Angeles. California. 
GORGEOUS, hand made miniature Cactus Garden con- 
tainer with § rare Cacti, $1.25; larger, 12 plants, $2.25 
12 rare Cacti, assorted, named, hardy, $1.00, Get list 250 
varieties, with culture, Texas Cactus and Novelty Co., 
Cisco. Texas. 


CACTI AND SUCCULENTS. Twenty varieties either, $1.90; 














Thirty. $2.00; Forty, $3.25; Fifty, $4.50. Raritv free with 
each. Labeled, postpaid. Price List, Van Art, San Dimas, 
California. 





COLORED CACTUS CATALOG: There are berut ful new 
illustrations of Cacti and succulents in our 1935 colored 
32 page catalog. Send for our free catalog. The Creeping 
Devil, Inch Worm Plant, Old Man and Woolly Torch are 
only a few of the most unusual. Johnson Water Gardens, 
Box R 10, Hynes, California. 

CACTUS CATALOG—New, 1935, illustrated, descriptive, 
82 page. list with growing instructions. Gates Famous 
Cactus Gardens, Dept. FG, Anaheim, California. 
COLORADO HARDY CACTI withstand frost. 
unusual catalog. Las Animas Floral Co., 
Colorado. 

CACTi AND AGAVES. 7 varieties prepaid, $1.00. Write 
for pamphlet. Sea shells sold. Ornamental Nursery, St. 
James City, Florida. 








Send for 
las Animas, 











Chrysanthemums 


CHRYSANTHEMUM plants of quality. 
incurved exhibitions Chrysanthemums, 
extra large exhibition Chrysanthemums, as 12 diffe-- 
ent, beautiful hardy Chrysanthemums; onderful colors. 
any collection $1.00 postpaid. THE GARDENS, 238 East 
Boundary Avenue. York, Penna. 
HARDY MUMS. _ Best of ali types. 
Also waterlilies, lotus tubers. 
for catalogue. Joseph Schmidt. 





10 different, large 
labeled; 8 different 





Reasonably priced 
sternbergia lutea. Write 
Yorktown, Virginia. 


Dahlias 


GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS—Murphy’s, 
Tibbett, Washington Giant, 
creations. Plants, roots, 
Garden, Derry, Pa. 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Finest varieties near 
wholesale: Spotlight, Golden Eclipse, Washington Giant, 
Man O’ War, Murphys Masterpiece, Amelia Earhart, Lord 
of Autumn, Legion, Satan, Kaweah, etc. Catalogue free. 
M. Markland. 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DAHLIA and Gladiolus thoroughbreds, Bargains in 200 











Earhart, 
Ace of Spades, all late 
lowest prices now. Greubel’s 











bargains. Write. 


DAHLIAS, good tubers, true to name, 
Glory, $5.00; Clara Barton, $4.00; Jerome Kern, $2.00; 
Cameo, Good Will, Coral Beauty, Ruby Taylor, Full Moon, 
$1.50; American Legion, $1.00; Dwight Morrow, Andrea 
Ericson, Air Mail, Eagle Rock Fantasy, Girl Hillcrest, 
White Duchess, 75c; Orinda, Chautauqua Salute, Com- 
modore, Champoeg, Golden Goblin, Omar Khayyam, 50c; 
Kathleen Norris, Fort Monmouth, Ambassador, Monmouth 
Champion, Kemps Violet Wonder, Edward Bedford, Thomas 
— 35c. Robert F. Haussener, Palisades Park, New 
Jversey. 
FOR $1.50—We will send prepaid, 10 Pompon Dahlias, 
all different, labeled. For $2.50—We will send, prepaid, 
10 fine large flowering decorative and cactus Dahlias, suit- 
able for exhibition. N. A. Hallauer, R. 1, Webster, N. Y. 


DAHLIAS. Write for price list of high rated Dahlias. 
Guaranteed true to name and to grow. H, Jay Welcher, 
Newark, New York. 

DAHLIAS—200 varieties, half price. List. 


ent, labeled, $1.00 prepaid. James Jay, 
Arkansas. 


DAHLIAS—New and standard 
Write now for 1935 list. 
son, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


THE LATEST IN DAHLIAS. Little Darling Miniatures: 





postpaid. Oriental 











Iris—33 differ- 
Eureka Springs, 





varieties. Lowest prices. 
Sunnyside Gardens, 1542 Robin- 





seeds 50c pkg., 3 for $1.00. New Modern Singles: $1.00 
pkg.. 3 for $2.00. Pompons: $1.00 pkg. 3 for $2.00. 
Cactus: $2.50 gz. Decorative: $3.00 pkg. George L. Still- 


Dk 
Dahlia Specialist, Westerly, Rhode Island. 
DAHLIAS—Giant flowered, 8 unlabeled or 6 labeled, $1.00. 
ROADSIDE GARDENS, ARLINGTON, Vt. 
DAHLIAS—15 for $1.00. Others 25¢ to $5.00. Gladiolus, 


blooming size, 120 for $1.00, postpaid. Joseph Koske, So. 
Hadley, Mass. 


man, 














Delghinium 


7 WREXHAM HYBRID DELPHINIUMS, field grown, 
$1.00. 50 Husky Giant Pansies, ready to bloom, $1.00. 


en to please. Wayside Nurseries, Knightstown, 
nd. 


s 











Evergreens 


RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Rhododendrons, Evergreens, 
Flowering Trees, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, Pink Dog- 
woods, 5 to 75¢e each. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Penna. 


LEUCOPH YLLUM—most beautiful silver-grey evergreen in 
existence. Blooms continuously. Hardy, stafds droughts. 
Bilderbacks, Gray, Georgia. 


EVERGREEN TREES. Four year old, Colorado Blue, 
Norway or White Spruce. 50 trees $1.50. Japanese 
larch, Chinese Elm, Beech, Maple, Poplars, Tulip, Gum 














outstanding vigorous varieties. List free. Gladahlia Gar- = Black Locust, 10-12 inch. 50 trees $1.25. 40 varieties 

dens, 5332 32nd Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. Dogwood, Deutzia, Forsythia, Honeysuckle, Privet, 
, Poplar, ¥ Willow, Wegelia, and Wisteria Cuttings. $1.00 to 

EUROPEAN DAHLIAS. The most complete collection $2.5 per 500. TREE SEED—100 varieties. 4 Catalog 

of high class creations ever offered. Cactus, Semi- ree. 0 i ar S. BETZ, HAMMOND, INDIA 

Cactus, —_— Decoratives, new colors, forms, all on 

perfect ste’ Prices very reasonable. LOUIS E. COLORADO 7 SPRUCE—a big pkg. of mary for 25c. 

RWEDARD, 72 “Kine Edward Ave., Toronto. Canada. Plant now. H. D. Belcher, Brook Forest, Colorado 





= Park’s | Flower | Book — 


All about Flowers, their Beauty, Pigtures, Culture, Height, Pronunci- 


ation, Germination, Diseases and Pests. 


nual Canterbury Bell, 





5c. New Giant Spiral Larkspur, 5c. New Wilt-resistin 


REE With New An- 


Sc 


Don *tyou wantit 


Aster, 5e. All, 10c. Three Lets 25c. Club with Friends. Order today. GEO. W.PARK,Greenw {a 
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STUDY ARTICLE in current issue recommending newer 
Gladiolus:- Picardy, Bagdad, Marg. Fulton, Red Phipps, 
Wasaga, Early Dawn, Rameses. Large bulb of all above 
$1.50; medium $1.00: small 50c. Best of all foreign pro- 
ductions in our new catalog. Mission Gardens, Techny, III. 
“RED PHIPPS” GLADIOLUS. Read what Colburn says 
about it in this issue FLOWER GROWER. Special offer for 
trial: 10 bulbs, % to % in. (will bloom) for 30c, pre- 
paid. J. D. Long, Box F19, Boulder, Colorado 








GLADIOLUS: Best cut flower, growing 300 varieties. Red 
Phipps seedling bulblet 10c. Write for it. Arthur P. Olson, 
Excelsior, Minnesota. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS—free 20 day advertising offer. Up 
to 5 dozen to a person. Beautiful, mixed, blooming size. 
Send silver dime for each dozen wanted, for postage and 
packing. Opie Conklin Glad Gardens, Fremont, Nebraska. 


WASHINGTON HEALTHY GLADIOLUS. Large bulbs, 3 
each, Minuet, Aida, Marmora, Pfitzers Triumph, Nuthall, 
Phipps, Dr. Bennett, Douglas, Van Konynenburg; 1 each, 
Picardy, Commander Koehl, La Paloma, $1.25, postpaid. 
Moyemont, 4224 N. Maple, Spokane, Washington. 

160 BLOOMING SIZE BULBS, $1.00. One each, 50 vari- 
eties, labeled, $1.00. Clair Phillips, Grand Rapids, 
Minnesota. 
EXTENSIVE LIST of new and standard varieties at 
reasonable prices. Catalog on request. Braucher Gardens, 
Route 2, East Akron, Ohio. 
110 LARGE MIXED GLADS, 20 Cannas, 20 Dahlias, 
12 Spireas, 15 named gory 5 Hydrangeas, 8 Del- 
phiniums, $1.00 each. All, $5.00. Free catalog. Riverside 
Gardens, St. Louis, Michigan. 
PICARDY SPECiAL—25 large, 
bulbs, 200 bulblets, $3.00. 50 large, 50 medium, 50 small 
bulbs, 500 bulblets, $5.00. 100 blooming size bulbs, 


— varieties, $1.00 prepaid. Howard Uhrig, Chillicothe, 
hio. 




















25 medium, 25 small 





GLADIOLUS—Finest varieties at reasonable prices, Your 
request for catalog cordially appreciated. D. C. Kipe, 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania. 


SPECIAL FOR FEBRUARY—100 large Gladioli bulbs of 
a choice assortment for only $1.00. Postage prepaid on 
cash orders. April delivery. The Frost Nurseries, East 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


GLADIOLUS: 100 large, labeled, $2.00 postpaid. 5 each, 
Betty Nuthall, Marmora, H. Phipps, Albatross, Ruffled 
Gold, Golden Dream, Giant Nymph, Paul Pfitzer, Orange 
Wonder, Janet, Dr. Bennett, Aflame, Longfellow, Nancy 
Hanks, Gay Hussar, Helen Howard, Crimson Glow,’ Min- 
uet, La Paloma and Mrs. Sisson. EAGLE GARDENS, 
EAGLE GROVE, IOWA. 


102 HEALTHY blooming size Gladiolus, ten varieties, (2 


small Picardy), $1.00 postpaid. C. H. Smith, Faribault, 
Minn. 

















Hemerocallis 


HEMEROCALLIS: Beginner’s collection, 8 kinds $1.50. 
ROADSIDE GARDENS, ARLINGTON, VT. 











Iris 
1Rl1S—Moving entire planting 75 kinds Iris, 
$1.00. ROADSIDE GARDENS, ARLINGTON, 


Lilies 
PHILIPPINENSE FORMOSANUM, tall white. io 


directions, four strong bulbs and packet seed, Year- 
lings 20c each. Lilyacres, Fairhope, Alabama. 





20 unlabeled 
VT. 

















Lilacs 


HYBRID LILACS, 3 for $2.50, prepaid in U. S. 3 ft., 
well branched, all have bloomed. Jean Mace, double 
mauve blue, extra choice; Le Gaulois, double deep pink, 
beautiful shade; Marie Le Graye, single white, prolific 
bloomer. Fresh dug. Mention date wanted. Lawrence 
Nursery, Elmhurst, Il. 
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Amazing 
Soil Sponges Cut 
Water Bills, Capture 


and Store Plant Food, 
Make Gardens Thrive, 








I wn year you can have a 
beautiful lawn and garden 
with less labor and expense. Mix 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss, nature's mir- 
acle humus-builder into your soil. Every 
bale of this soil conditioner virtually gives 
you a 200-gallon reservoir of life-giving 
moisture for thirsty plants. 


These millions of tiny sponges also store 
plant food that would otherwise be washed 
away, and hold it in solution to feed your 


EmblemVrotected 
PEAT mMosS 


FREE 


= TEST TABLETS & 
B AND VALUABLE § 
BOOKLETS 





This tiny peat tobler : a 
will dramatize the <ong 
moisture - Pratt: <a | 
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Cost Little 










lawn and garden. It keeps 
the soil porous and loose so 

that air circulates and the warm 
sun's rays penetrate, essentials of plant 


growth. 


This amazing soil conditioner is sold 
under various trade names by high-grade 
dealers of horticultural supplies. Mail the 
coupon for our interesting booklet, ‘Peat 
Moss for Lawns and Gardens," free test 
tablets, and name of your local dealer. 








LOOK FOR THE 
P.1.C. TRIANGLE 
AND SAVE MONEY! 


You pay more per 
bale for Emblem-Pro- 
tected Peat Moss but 
it actually costs you 
less. Each bale is fully 


compressed, contains 
less air, more peat. 
The moss is of match- 
less quality, clean, 
uniform, and fully 
aged. Holds life-giv- 
ing moisture longer, 
makes soil-building 
humus faster. 





F. G.-3-35 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 

Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 

155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me your free Peat Moss literature and absorbency test 
tablets. 

_ laid ialaentiecein 
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